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The German Plebiscite 


HE results of the plebiscite held in Germany on 

August 19 are interesting, but, as Artemus Ward 
once said in connection with a matter not so serious, they 
are by no means conclusive. On the face of the returns, 
Hitler has won an overwhelming approval of his regime, 
but the real feelings of the German people cannot be as- 
certained at this time by the simple process of counting 
heads, especially when the Government takes charge of 
the counting. The terrific “ drive”’ to secure a majority 
for Hitler, and the power of the Government to punish 
recalcitrants, are important factors which must be consid- 
ered in every attempt to find out just what this last 
plebiscite means. 

Not a week before election, the Minister of Propa- 
ganda, Herr Goebbels, declared that the Government 
could not afford to lose, and would not lose any of the 
advance secured by the plebiscite of November 12, 1933. 
“If we lose a single vote by comparison with that plebi- 
scite,” declared the Minister, “ foreign countries will sigh 
with relief and satisfaction.” Accepting this challenge 
in the sense intended by the Minister, relief and satisfac- 
tion must have come to a number of foreign countries, 
since the adverse vote, compared with that of last Novem- 
ber, was doubled. About 4,000,000 Germans were bold 
enough, or rash enough, as the sequel may tell, to register 
their deep dissatisfaction with Hitler and his policies. 

The significance of this opposition is thrown into clearer 
relief when the intensive measures to secure a unanimous 
vote of approval are considered. For weeks before the 
election, the Government-controlled press, which means 
practically all the newspapers which the German people are 
permitted to read, carried the invitation to vote for Hit- 
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ler, the promises to which the Government ostensibly 
bound itself, and threats, poorly concealed, of reprisals 
against all who declined to follow the leader. The radio 
was submitted to a similar bondage, and what might have 
been the quiet hours of Sunday, August 19, were dis- 
turbed by the blares of loudspeakers in the public streets, 
urging all to vote for Hitler. Perhaps more powerful 
than these two organs of publicity was the influence ex- 
ercised by the Government upon business and professional 
Back of 
this concerted attempt to regiment public opinion stood the 
great industrialists with their control over the worker, 
the banks, and the Government itself. 


men, office holders, and citizens of every grade. 


From Napoleon down to our day, the plebiscites 
ordered by new Governments have represented entrenched 
power, and not the will of the people. Even in countries 
otherwise well ordered, or comparatively well ordered, 
elections often defeat the will of the people, when plans 
and projects, engineered by powerful social, political, or 
financial groups, are submitted to the ballot. In 
cases, no election is “ free.” 


these 
It is staged and managed 
as carefully as a play intended for production in a thea- 
ter. The United States has not been wholly free from 
these shameless exhibitions, but we have never had an 
election controlled in every detail by the power of the 
Government. Germany had just such an election on Au- 
gust 19. To find a parallel, we must try to picture the 
President and his Cabinet, along with the Supreme Court, 
and an overwhelming majority in Congress, plus the offi- 
cials of the forty-eight States, plus the dominant figures 
in industry and finance, all marshaled in favor of one is- 
sue in the election, controlling all means of publicity, 
breathing fire and vengeance against all who dare oppose 
by the casting of an adverse ballot, and allowing absolute- 
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ly no adverse speeches or articles in the campaign, under 
pain of charges of treason. 

In spite of the tremendous majority secured by Hit- 
ler, it seems to us that the slow growth of opposition con- 
firms what was said in these columns some weeks ago. 
Discontent, religious, political, and social, is rife through- 
out Germany. Theoretically, Hitler is a supreme dictator, 
hut he has debts to pay, both to his party, or to his fol- 
lowers (if it be suggested that there are no longer “ par- 
ties’ in Germany), and to the industrialists and the bank- 
ers who control the purse strings. The very extent of his 
victory is bound to embarrass him, as the days of pay- 
ment come. 

Germany is not yet free, but she is on the road to free- 
dom. When the German people can learn not merely 
what the civilized world thinks of Hitler and his Gov- 
ernment, but the true import of the un-Christian prin- 
ciples which seem to be part of the country’s fundamental 
law, they will rise in effective protest. In that day they 
will speedily free themselves from a regime which is a 
stumbling block in the way of peace in Europe, and a 
constant menace to man’s God-given rights. 


The Federation and the Reds 


T its recent executive meeting, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor pledged its support of the cam- 
paign against the Communists and other similarly misled 
radicals. This pledge follows the Federation’s tradition. 
Forty years ago, when the Socialists attempted to bore 
in the Federation and other groups of workers, the Fed- 
eration, under the leadership of John Mitchell and Sam- 
uel Gompers, steadily resisted, and finally ousted the in- 
truders. The country owes the Federation a real debt of 
gratitude for defeating a movement that would have done 
untold harm to the worker’s cause. 

We wish the Federation all success in its campaign, 
for the peril from radicalism of the wildest and most de- 
structive character is more serious than the country real- 
izes. The unsettled state of labor and of agriculture af- 
fords the radical an unparalleled opportunity. Pinched 
bellies occasion bitter words, and still more bitter 
thoughts. The recluse in his study knows that a program 
of violence will only heighten the distress of the unem- 
ployed, but it is not easy to reach that realization when 
your wife and children have been dispossessed, when you 
have been out of work for two years, and when there is 
no prospect of a job. A certain amount of comfort, to 
paraphrase St. Thomas, is necessary for the practice of 
virtue. When that comfort disappears, the door is opened 
for disorder and violence. 

We hope that in the heat of battle against the Commun- 
ists, the Federation will not forget the chiselers and the 
hold-up men who in many parts of the country have made 
the labor union synonymous with loot, fraud and rapine. 
For making that statement some three years ago, we were 
sternly taken to task by the Federation. Had our advice 


been followed at that time, the Federation’s housecleaning 
would be easier today. 


But it has begun to clean house, 
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and we trust it will not be discouraged by the difficulty 
of the job. If the Federation can realize that these ras- 
cals in a labor union can do labor more harm than a 
regiment of Communists outside the union, all will be well 
for both campaigns. 


Wet and Dry States 


ESPITE the Twenty-first Amendment, approved by 

thirty-seven States, nineteen States remain dry. In 
nine, Prohibition exists by statutory enactment only; in 
the others it is still part of the Constitution, or has been 
created by constitutional amendment. On June 27, North 
Dakota voted on a measure to legalize the sale of beer and 
alcoholic liquors, and to establish municipal liquor shops, 
but the proposal was defeated. On July 10, the voters in 
Mississippi disapproved a similar measure by a majority 
of three to one. 

Maine will vote on the repeal of the Prohibition clause 
in its Constitution on September 10, and on November 6 
elections for the same purpose will be held in Florida, 
Idaho, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, West Virginia 
and Wyoming. Kentucky will consider this question 
some time in 1935. Also in November next, three States, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and South Dakota, will choose dele- 
gates to consider the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment! In all these contests the “drys” are conducting 
a vigorous campaign, for their leaders believe that the 
“ psychological effect” will be very great should the re- 
sults indicate a swing back to Prohibition. 

These activities are by no means purposeless. Indeed, 
two facts stressed by the dry leaders are worth consider- 
ing, namely, the increase in drunkenness in certain locali- 
ties, and the nation-wide advertising of whiskies, gin, rum, 
and the stronger liquors, in magazines and newspapers, 
and over the radio. Such facts, as experience has shown, 
have a very strong appeal to the minds of the emotional, 
easily swayed type, and should the “ drys”’ win any con- 
siderable advance in the coming elections, they can marshal 
with greater confidence in support of Senator Sheppard 
when he introduces his new Federal Prohibition Amend- 
ment in Congress next January. 

As we have stated on several occasions, a continuance 
of the trade methods adopted by the distillers of the hard 
liquors will ensure the restoration of Federal Prohibition 
within the next decade. These methods have been re- 
enforced in many States whose legislatures have either 
enacted haphazard legislation to regulate the trade, or, ap- 
parently, have approved statutes dictated by the trade 
itself. Washington, too, is seriously at fault in regarding 
the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages primarily 
as a source of revenue, and in paying little heed to the 
grave fact that unless wisely regulated the traffic can do 
more harm than good. The burden of taxation, both in 
the Federal and State fields should be carried by the man- 
ufacturers of the stronger liquors, so that beers and light 
wines can be sold more cheaply. Wines, in particular, 
can never become popular beverages as long as a heavy 
tax necessitates a high retail price. 
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More important than legal regulations—although it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of wise legislation 
—are measures that directly affect the individual. What 
training are we going to give our young people? That 
is a problem which should be seriously considered by 
every father and mother, by pastors, and by the adminis- 
trators of our schools. During the tragic era of Prohibi- 
tion, young people affected to look on temperance as a 
sign of weakness or effeminacy, and the result was that 
temperance or total-abstinence societies practically disap- 
peared from high schools and colleges. For public rea- 
sons, as well as for reasons of private import, they should 
be reestablished. No Catholic educator should hesitate to 
propose voluntary total abstinence from strong drink to 
our boys and girls. Young people who from supernatural 
motives practise temperance or, better still, total absti- 
nence, can lose nothing and will assuredly gain much. 


Strikes and the Government 


R EFERRING to the period between January 1, 1934, 
and June 30, Roger Babson wrote: “The labor situ- 
ation is one of the major problems confronting this na- 
tion. The fact that during the last six months we have 
faced more labor difficulties than in any other similar 
period in the last decade, troubles me.’”’ Mr. Babson was 
willing to grant that the strikes in the Summer and Aut- 
umn of 1933 were in a sense symptoms of returning in- 
dustrial and economic health, and in that opinion most of 
us concurred. But in March a strike in the automobile 
industry was averted by a narrow margin. In May, the 
textile industry showed signs of revolt, and after much 
difficulty the Government patched up a truce. In June 
a shutdown of the steel industries appeared on the hori- 
zon. Here again, an agreement was arranged, but only 
after some of the companies had surrounded their plants 
with barbed wire, and completed arrangements to hire a 
force of armed strike breakers. In the same month, we 
saw the shameful betrayal by a Government agent of the 
union workers in the mills at Rockwood and Harriman, 
and as if this were not enough, the last few days of 
August saw a completely planned strike in the textile 
trade, while the steel companies gave notice through the 
courts that they would be satisfied with nothing less than 
complete abolition of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. 

It is not loss of time to investigate some of the causes 
of this unrest. Knowledge here may prevent complete 
destruction of the desirable ends which the Administra- 
tion has sought through the Recovery Act. 

The worst enemies of the Act have been its administra- 
tors in the lower grades. They began by promising what 
they could never perform, and some of them ended by 
doing what labor believed was prohibited directly by the 
Act which they were supposed to enforce. To be specific, 
the attitude of Administrator Johnson, and his counsel, 
Donald Richberg, on section 7a of the Act has never 
been satisfactory. In the judgment of some, they never 
seemed to know just what this clause meant. In the 
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judgment of others, they knew what Congress meant by 
inserting it, but felt that direct attacks on the company 
union would imperil the whole Act by antagonizing the 
great industrialists. In consequence, the great industrial- 
ists thumbed their noses at the Government, notably in 
the Budd and the Weirton cases. At the present moment, 
the United States Steel Corporation is planning to repudi- 
ate the code which, frankly, was never satisfactory to la- 
bor, and to take its case to the courts on the issue that 
Congress cannot force it to deal with organized labor. 
If the Corporation gains that case, the National Industrial 
Recovery Act is at an end. 

It is easy to be wise after the event. But it seems to us 
that firmer dealing from the outset, especially with the 
steel and allied industries, would have averted much of 
the labor troubles which plague us as September opens. 
Just why the Administration issued that order when the 
automobile strike seemed imminent, which reversed the 
policy of the old Wagner Labor Board and prescribed 
proportionate representation among the workers, has never 
been explained. But it gave a world of comfort to em- 
ployers who were determined to break what they called 
“the hold of the unions.” Again, no support was given 
the bill brought in by Senator Wagner to clarify the 
meaning of section 7a, and that measure, which would 
have strengthened the hands of the Administration, or, 
at least have given both labor and capital a clear idea of 
what the Government could and would do, was allowed 
to die in committee. Can it be wondered at that the 
United States Steel Corporation and other corporations 
feel emboldened to defy the Government? Or that labor 
at last concluded that the Government really did not mean 
what it promised in the National Industrial Recovery Act? 

Perhaps we shall gain nothing from this experience but 
the knowledge that weak and vacillating policies in gov- 
ernment always fail. But strong, consistent, impartial en- 
forcement of the Act may yet save its chief objectives. 


Daniels Should Resign! 


| Piped! week we reported that it has been stated in pri- 
vate advices from Mexico that Ambassador Daniels 
had committed the shameful blunder—to put it no worse 
—of endorsing a speech by Calles in which that dictator 
had announced his designs on the souls of Mexican child- 
hood. The confirmation of that blunder is at hand, soon- 
er than expected. Ambassador Daniels did say the words 
attributed to him, and they show that he is no longer 
capable of representing the American people in Mexico. 

Calles had made a speech at Cuernavaca in which he 
set forth the six-year plan which he designed for his 
creature, the new President. In the course of this speech, 
made in the name of his political party, which is a mili- 
tary camarilla, he announced his purpose of amending 
Article 3 of the Constitution which guarantees freedom 
of education, by abolishing that freedom, and putting all 
education in the hands of his anti-religious party. He 
continued: “We must enter into and take possession of 
the minds of the children, the minds of youth.” What 
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this meant was clear to everybody who heard him: the 
National Revolutionary party, dedicated openly to the 
destruction of all religion in Mexico, must possess even 
the souls of youth, as it now controls its bodies. To the 
stupefaction of all Mexicans, Mr. Daniels on July 26, 
in the course of a muddled speech on education, said this: 
“In this discourse [of Calles] there is one short phrase, 
short as the one used a century ago by Jefferson. General 
Calles, addressing all patriotic Mexicans, . . . said: ‘We 
must enter into and take possession of the minds of the 
children, of the minds of youth.’ ” 

Now of two things, one is true: either Mr. Daniels 
knew what Calles meant, or he did not. If he did know, 
he was guilty of an unwarrantable interference in Mexi- 
can politics, on the side, too, of the anti-Christians. If 
he did not know, then he should not be in Mexico as our 


Ambassador. In either case, he should resign. 





Note and Comment 








Who Shall Watch 
The Watchmen? 


ISTURBING is the question raised by breaches in 

the international wheat agreements. As a result of 
prolonged discussions that took place in 1932 and 1933 
in London, an understanding was signed last summer by 
which the various wheat-growing nations pledged them- 
selves not to exceed a certain quota of export and produc- 
tion until the expiration of the agreement. The resump- 
tion of these discussions reveals that Argentina is reported 
to have already broken the agreement by exporting some 
34,000,000 bushels more than her quota. Great Britain, 
too, is accused of violating the pledge by granting so 
extravagant a subsidy as to excuse the raising of a bumper 
crop. No one knows which country may next violate the 
agreement. The drought, affecting a good part of the 
world, has happily rendered the question less acute for 
the time being. But there remains ever the question, to 
revive with the resumption of plenty, as to what control 
may be put upon the several nations, once they find it to 
their interest to break loose from their restraints. How 
may ethical standards be applied in a matter where 
nations, not individuals, are the actors; where selfish in- 
terests are so powerful; where strictly economic matters 
are at stake? The wheat-quota pledges are, as it were, a 
test case in international ethics. They are a painfully 
clear demonstration that no plan for adjusting mutual 
claims is valid when moral standards are laid aside. 


Effective 
Diplomacy 


N the first few weeks he spent at his post the United 

States Ambassador to Cuba, the Hon. J. H. Jefferson 
Caffery, worked a political miracle of the first magnitude. 
This week he exerted his skill in the solution of economic 
problems. With a minimum of publicity and in spite of 
threats to his life and person, he labored at the negotia- 
tions which preceded the signing of the new reciprocal- 
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tariff treaty between Cuba and the United States. His 
efforts were quiet and effective. This is the first treaty 
to be concluded since the Congress gave President Roose- 
velt wide powers in this sphere. Eventually, the tariff 
negotiations will be broadened to include many other 
countries. Special machinery for this purpose is now 
being organized, while preliminary financial and economic 
surveys are being undertaken by expert officials. The 
Cuban treaty was not negotiated through this machinery 
but by Ambassador Caffery with the advice of the State 
Department. The close collaboration between Mr. Caf- 
fery and the Assistant Secretary of State, Sumner Welles, 
has been a feature of Cuban-American relations since last 
December when the two statesmen exchanged places in 
Havana and Washington. The efforts of the Roosevelt 
Administration to expand the recovery program into the 
realm of foreign trade are most encouraging. To be sure, 
in the Cuban negotiations concessions had to be made for 
American imports of tobacco, rum, sugar as well as out- 
of-season fruits and vegetables, but these concessions 
received ample compensation in the large Cuban market 
opened up to the American agricultural produce and every 
type of manufactured goods. The American Ambassador 
to Cuba enjoys the confidence of the Latin-American 
peoples because of his reputation for sincerity, fair-mind- 
edness and Christian character in Salvador, Colombia and 
Cuba. 


Street Preaching 
In Oklahoma 


| sahonges set details of the success of street preaching 
in Protestant communities of Oklahoma are most in- 
teresting. Dr. Edward Lodge Curran did much of it last 
spring, and during the summer, the work was carried on 
by Father Stephen A. Leven, of Bristow, who was ably 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. Lester J. Fallon, C.M., a member 
of the faculty of Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, 
Missouri. The mode of procedure is simple. After select- 
ing a spot in the public square, the pastor erects a sign, 
turns the spotlight of his automobile on the improvised 
pulpit and attracts attention with a rousing hymn. One 
person in the audience is a start for Father Leven. He 
has begun with one and gathered seventy before the end 
of the evening. On several occasions when he could de- 
liver a series of talks, the audience grew to a total of 
three or four hundred. According to Dr. Fallon, the 
regular subjects of a Catholic mission such as Heaven, 
Hell, the Incarnation, Purgatory and Judgment are most 
popular as well as effective with the crowds. Questions 
pour in during the question-box period. This furnishes 
the only occasion for controversial discussion. As a rule, 
the listeners seek information rather than fiery polemics. 
To instance their piety it is sufficient to note that they 
followed Father Fallon in his recitation of the Act of 
Contrition at the end of every sermon. The follow-up 
work in Oklahoma is being done by two Benedictine nuns 
who have had wide experience in the religious vocation 
schools. Several students of Kenrick Seminary also 
shared in the apostolate. Of course, considerable literature 
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is distributed at every meeting: Catholic newspapers, 
pamphlets and explanations of the Scriptures. One eve- 
ning a bystander, raising his voice, demanded to know why 
these missionaries were so anxious to spread good reading 
and good teaching. A Protestant lady, in the thick of the 
throng, spontaneously replied: “ They are doing it for 
Jesus and expect Jesus to take care of them.” 


The Marines 
Leave Haiti 


NIVERSAL was the feeling of relief in this country 

at the news that the American occupation of Haiti 
had come to an end. It was the fulfillment of pledges, 
solemnly meant and solemnly taken; and as such alone 
is an important chapter in the history of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. Particularly welcome was the 
news that the Marines, as they marched to the transport 
that was to take them from the shores of Haiti forever, 
were given a cordial farewell, and departed with cheers, 
good will, and the blessings of the Haitian people. Our 
country is fortunate in this good record of our occupying 
forces. Three years ago, shortly after the visit to Haiti 
of President Hoover’s Forbes Commission, the corres- 
pondent of the New York Times, Harold Denny, testified 
in favor of the 800 Marines then on the island. “ The 
military part of the American occupation, at the present 
time, at least, is as unobtrusive and as inoffensive as any 
military occupation can be. The Marines are seen but 
little on the streets. .. . One hears no complaints against 
their behavior.” The bitter disputes that the American 
Occupation gave rise to were from other sources: social 
and economic. Reassuring, too, is the oblivion into which 
have passed the grim forebodings expressed three or four 
years ago as to outbreaks that would occur when Ameri- 
can arms left Haitian shores. Haiti is a Catholic coun- 
try; with a Hierarchy of five Bishops and an Archbishop, 
with Catholic schools, academies, and a flourishing Semi- 
nary for native priests. Haiti’s Catholic Faith has sus- 
tained its inhabitants through the Island’s crises in the 
past. It is the best guarantee of tranquillity for the future. 


Lyautey, 
Catholic 


MONG the items of news usually omitted from the 

cable dispatches concerning great men abroad, if 
they happen to be Catholics, is the fact that they are 
Catholics. There were many eulogies concerning 
Marshal Lyautey on the occasion of his death; he was the 
great modern colonial administrator, and as the Paris cor- 
respondent of the N. C. W. C. News Service sums it up, 
“above all an accomplisher, a pathfinder, a cultivator of 
forests, a creator of ports, a builder of cities”—surely 
enough roles for any man to play. But he was also a be- 
lieving and practising Catholic, and when his end ap- 
proached he sent for a priest, asked for the Last Sacra- 
ment and died a holy death. He had been a great Chris- 
tian all his life. Like so many of his generation, he 


flinched from the dirt and corruption of politics in his 
own country, and found his service for France in the 
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army. That is what has always made the officer branch 
of that army so Catholic. On one occasion, indeed, we 
are told, Lyautey threatened to resign; it was when in 
Africa he heard that soldiers were being used in France 
to break into the churches during the persecution of 1905. 
His noble letter of protest to the Minister of War may 
even have had the result of putting an end to that ignoble 
use of France’s army. He was another who all his life 
gave a good example. The Church in France profited 
even by the going of this eighty-year-old Marshal, Mem- 
ber of the French Academy, and good Catholic. 


Embattled 
Crime 


OME months ago, the Attorney General of the 
United States said that there were more men under 
arms in the underworld than in all the naval and military 
forces of this country. Assuming that the army and navy 
are in the same state as our aircraft are, or were, he 
might have added that they were better armed. The in- 


‘ dictment of the Attorney General was supported by new 


evidence last week when a band held up an armored truck 
in Brooklyn, and made their escape, unmolested, with 
more than $400,000 in cash. When last observed, the 
robbers were headed out to sea, where the police may find 
them, for they also are at sea. But the robbers, quite 
probably, will sail over uncharted seas to anchor in quiet 
roads which are as unknown to the police as the havens o! 
Cathay. Not since the days of Captain Kidd has the 
country’s metropolis felt an equal degree of disturbance. 
But the disturbance will probably die down, and the city 
will be at rest until another gang of swashbucklers sets 
to work. Speaking generally, the fight in this country be- 
tween the police and the criminal is very like the fight be- 
tween inclination and the untrained conscience. Con- 
science ought to win, but generally loses. The public’s 
conscience is untrained. Otherwise we would not put up 
with police, judges, and legislators chosen by the bosses 
with a view to their political fortunes. Just at present we 
are sorely in need of police who will be allowed to do 
their work, unhampered by the criminal alliances of their 
bosses, judges, and legislators who take their orders 
from the law, juries with a reasonable degree of respect 
for their oath, and prisons with doors that open in but 
not out. 
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Social Justice in St. Thomas Aquinas 


KareEL F. FIcek 


economic philosophies and fallacies as there have 

been economists and pseudo-economists. For that 
reason, it may be helpful to outline the economic philos- 
ophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. It is a well-rounded and 
harmonious whole, and the simplicity of its design and 
the majesty of its structure may be discerned from this 
outline, based on the Summa Theologica. In order not to 
impede the sweep of the exposition, detailed references to 
the text of the Summa have been omitted. 

Here, then, is a summary of that philosophy as he 
presented it. 

Economy is the use of natural resources by man. Its 
main purpose is ethical. It is furthered by certain tools 
and guided by the principles of certain economic virtues. 
The one great tool of economy is the institution of private 
property. The two great virtues regulating man’s 
economic behavior are justice and charity. 

Without private property the natural resources of the 
world would not be properly administered, for without 
it there would be no incentive to production, no order 
in the use of things, and no peace in the realm. Private 
property is one of man’s natural rights, because man in 
himself is an end to all lower forms of existence which, 
from his point of view, are means, and which it behooves 
him to use as such in a wise and just manner. 

Property should not only be privately acquired and 
privately held, but also privately administered. Insofar 
as man is an end in himself, the end is centered in each 
person separately, as each person has a separate intel- 
ligence. The exercise of individual intelligence cannot be 
delegated. It follows from this that the exercise of the 
function of administering property should not be delegated 
by an owner to an agent beyond the possibility of recall. 
The institution of private property should not be extended 
to include absentee ownership. 

While private property is the means of economic en- 
deavor, the twin virtues of justice and charity determine 
the manner in which this means is to be employed. There 
are two kinds of economic justice: justice-in-exchange and 
justice-in-distribution. The first is expressed through the 
principle of equality, the second through the principle of 
proportionality. Justice-in-exchange is merely a human 
virtue; but justice-in-distribution is a virtue both human 
and Divine. 

The principle of equality applies to exchanges, sales, 
purchases, and loans. It postulates that the value of that 
which is given should equal the value of that which is 
received in return. The two offenses against the prin- 
ciple of equality are fraud and usury. Fraud applies to 
buying and selling while usury applies to lending. 

Fraud is committed whenever a seller demands a price 
higher than the just price, or whenever a buyer offers to 
pay a price lower than the just price. In most cases the 
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just price will be found to equal the cost of production; 
but it may happen that the just price exceeds the cost of 
production. The important rule is that the just price 
equals the value of the commodity to the seller, not its 
value to the buyer. 

Exchange between specialized producers is laudable be- 
cause it is a necessary component of economy. That part 
of trade, however, which is carried on solely for the sake 
of achieving a profit is contemptible. The taking of un- 
necessary profits is fraud. Profits may be regarded as 
costs of production, and hence as a legitimate component 
of the just price only when they are derived from a trade 
which is generally beneficial, when they are reasonable, 
and when they are used for a good purpose. Such profits 
are a just compensation of the efforts of enterprise. 

The chief component of the just price is the cost of 
manual labor. Manual labor is meritorious not only be- 
cause of its material comsequences but also because it is 
a spiritual blessing. It is a safeguard against theft, envy, 
and dishonorable ways of gaining livelihood. 

Usury is committed whenever a lender demands inter- 
est in excess of the cost incurred by him in consequence 
of the loan. The lender may not argue that the borrower 
used the money well in production and thus realized an 
advantage: the borrower’s gain is not the fruit of money 
but the fruit of human industry. ZJnterest may include 
compensation for a return which would certainly have 
accrued to the lender had the money remained at his dis- 
posal ; but it may not include a payment for a return which 
could have been attained but whose attainment was not 
a matter of absolute certainty. 

He who exacts excessive interest is selling the same 
thing twice, or else selling something which does not exist. 
The word usury denotes ostensibly “the payment for the 
use of money.” But the use of money is the spending of 
it; money has no other rational use. The usurer is in the 
position of a wine merchant who expects his customer to 
pay for a bottle of wine, and then to pay again for the 
privilege of drinking it. The proper payment for money 
borrowed is the re-payment of the loan. 

However, it is not a sin to pay excessive interest or to 
borrow money from loan sharks. Nor is usury socially 
harmful in itself, even though it is against the natural 
law. It impoverishes unfortunate individuals but it does 
not destroy the wealth of the nation. 

Interest is excessive whenever the rate of interest is 
not commensurate with the cost incurred, the certain (not 
merely possible) return foregone, and the risk assumed. 
No interest should be paid on demand deposits, for these 
are made for the sake of safety and convenience. Interest 
exacted from personal debtors should not include any 
charge of the nature of an insurance premium because 
consumption loans to individuals do not involve the as- 
sumption of a risk by the lender. The money which is 
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lent becomes the property of the borrower who disposes 
of it at his own risk and who is obliged to repay the 
lender regardless of the course of his fortune. 

But advances made for productive purposes are risky 
and well deserve to be remunerated by an interest rate 
including all three factors, cost, certain return foregone, 
and premium for risk bearing. Care should be taken, 
however, to execute such advances in the form of a par- 
ticipation, not in the form of a loan. Interest on capital 
invested in business should not be rigidly fixed by a con- 
tract but should be allowed to fluctuate in proportion to 
the fluctuations in the profits of the enterprise. 

While some bargains such as sales and loans are sub- 
ject to the rules of justice-in-exchange, other bargains, 
notably the capital-participation bargain and the wage 
bargain, are subject to the rules of justice-in-distribution. 
The principle which applies to them is the principle of 
proportionality. 

Obviously, the principle of equality is inadequate as the 
standard of reference in cases where several people have 
a joint interest in one going concern. It would not be 
just if all citizens were taxed equally, regardless of the 
size of their incomes; it is just that every citizen should 
be taxed in proportion to his ability to pay. Again, it 
would not be just if every participant in a business were 
to receive equal compensation ; it is just that compensation 
should be fixed in proportion to his contribution or in 
proportion to his desert. 

The man who labors for wages is a partner in a going 
concern, not a seller of labor. Labor is not a commodity. 
Wages, therefore, should not be governed by the principle 
of equality. The wage which merely equals the value of 
labor is not a just wage. Wage earners should be paid 
according to their deserts, not according to their efficiency. 
Specifically, the bread winner of a large family should 
receive a greater compensation than the worker who sup- 
ports no one but himself. 

The government is called upon to see to it that the prin- 
ciples of economic justice are observed. Trade and in- 
dustry should be under government supervision in order 
that the individual going concerns should persevere in 
disbursing just incomes to their partners on the one hand, 
and in charging just prices to their customers on the other 
hand. The government should prevent the concentration 
of property in the hands of a few because the system of 
absentee ownership is opposed to the institution of private 
property. Hoarding and cornering of merchandise should 
be forbidden because such speculation is conducted sole- 
ly for the sake of profit and not for the sake of general 
benefit. 

But justice alone is insufficient to achieve the proper 
ends of economy. It must be supplemented by charity. 
Charity, indeed, is the nobler of the two virtues: while 
justice pertains to the character of duty, charity is a volun- 
tary link which unites man with God. 

God grants a surplus of riches to some men in order 
that they may acquire the merit of a worthy disposal of 
them. True charity is a matter of intelligent administra- 
tion as much as a matter of a kind heart and an open 
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hand. Charity is a virtue more difficult to master than 
justice. 

It must be remembered that true charity begins at home. 
Out of charity man should consider his own well-being 
and that of his family before he considers that of his 
neighbors. But he will do well to stand ready to succor, 
out of his surplus, those who happen to find themselves 
in extreme necessity. The man who is managing his re- 
sources in this fashion is serving the higher purposes of 
the institution of private property. 

The institution of private property is, in effect, the alpha 
and the omega of just and charitable economy. Without 
it, the ends of justice would not be served; and, what 
is even more important, without private property there 
would be no medium for the exercise of the virtue of 
charity. 


The Role of Mary in the Passion Play 
Epytne HeLten Browne 

F the 125 speaking parts in that world-famous epic 

of religion, the Oberammergau Passion Play, which 
is thrilling huge audiences this Jubilee year in a special 
season of commemorative performances celebrating the 
three hundreth anniversary of the first performance in 
1634, following a vow of thanksgiving for deliverance 
from the Plague of the Black Death, made by the vil- 
lagers of the little Bavarian town in south Germany, the 
role of Mary, sorrowing Mother of Jesus, is perhaps the 
most difficult to portray. It may be of interest to devote 
some study to it. 

Of the 800 characters in the gigantic cast a great many 
are women; Bavarian housewives, shy young maidens, 
older women with tints of gray in their hair—all are al- 
lotted parts in the production for the mob scenes, for 
the massed trial scene, which reminds the audience of 
Munkacsy’s famous canvas, for that stirring scene of the 
mothers of Jerusalem weeping over the outraged Christ. 
3ut to be cast for the role of Mary is a tribute to ability 
of the highest order. Because of its close bearing upon 
the major character of the Christus, which is a dual im- 
personation of Jesus, the Son of Mary, and Jesus, the 
Son of God, the rdle has subtle shadings, exacting lines 
carrying suppressed grief, for no human being ever suf- 
fered such smothering of emotion as Christ’s Mother on 
Calvary ; gesture and the tone of voice also must achieve 
powers of realism while preserving the touch of the 
Divine. 

Anni Rutz, the gracious twenty-six-year-old peasant 
girl, a typist in the village sawmill, who assumes the part 
of Mary in this year’s presentation as in the production 
of 1930, studies her part assiduously and unceasingly. As 
she interprets the varying moods of Mary, Virgin of 
Sorrows, along the grim Via Dolorosa, at the foot of the 
Cross, on the comforting arm of John on the weary way 
home from Calvary, she observes the effect on her au- 
dience. In the 1930 season she aimed to give emphasis 
to grief mostly through a careful delivery of the words 
of Father Daisenberger’s text. This year she is depend- 
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ing upon the tone of her voice to bring to the audience 
sharper realization of the tragedy of the Passion. 

Since May, when on Whit Monday the play started 
its tercentenary season of 1934, which, after three sessions 
a week, lasting practically the entire day, will close on 
Sunday, September 23, Miss Rutz has received hundreds 
of letters from all over the world, asking her whether her 
conception of Christ’s Mother is of a Divinely appointed 
personage or of an especially favored human being. She 
replies that to interpret Mary as the loving, broken- 
hearted mother, the most illustrious title to which woman 
can aspire, is her motivating aim in the study of the 
character throughout. That she has achieved this high 
artistry is demonstrated in such tender scenes as Mary's 
farewell to Jesus, in which she breaks through the mob 
to receive a last caress from the hand hot with blood and 
sweat on her shoulder, and the descent from the Cross, 
in which she gently props the heavy, dead head of her 
crucified Son on her knee after He has been lowered 
from the Cross by the loving hands of disciples to a pallet 
of linen cloths on the ground. 

Peasants are usually classified as stodgy, dull folk 
with simple tastes and manners but with little beauty or 
modishness to recommend them. At least two leading 
women of the Passion Play cast, Miss Rutz and the new 
Mary Magdalen, Klara Mayr, upset the peasant tradition 
for mere mediocrity, for both are fair of face and interest- 
ing personalities. 

Mary’s interpreter is the daughter of another important 
member of the Oberammergau cast, Hugo Rutz, of hand- 
some stature and profile, who takes the part of the High 
Priest, Caiphas, and who, robed in costly sacerdotal gar- 
ments, is especially effective in the mighty trial scene. 
Miss Rutz is also related to Otto Rutz, the Simon of the 
Play, and is the adored “ big sister” of little Sophie Rutz, 
the younger daughter in the Rutz family. She is queen 
of her father’s home on a sunny corner of one of the 
short, quaint village streets, a gabled house topped by a 
cross and with gables decorated with religious subjects. 
In accommodating tourists in Oberammergau the villagers 
strive to comply with the personal preferences of those 
who wish accommodations in certain cottages; Miss Rutz 
has made her cottage especially attractive to women guests, 
for the greater number visiting the Passion Play always 
wish to stay at the “ home of the Virgin Mary.” 

There is exotic Spanish temper in her blood. She traces 
her ancestry back 400 years, when an adventurous com- 
pany of her forefathers emigrated from Spain to the 
then obscure village of Oberammergau, before it won 
fame as a town of world pilgrimage. She combines sports 
and the social graces admirably, being a daring moun- 
tain climber, with togs always ready, and a sweet singer 
of ballads, with music sheets always on the piano. 

Although young for the authentic age of Christ’s 
Mother, Miss Rutz adds such a solemn beauty of face to 
her youth as to give the impression of a much older 


woman. Like all members of the cast, she never uses 


make-up. She is fair-skinned and blond, with prominent 
cheek bones and soft, dark blue eyes, the typical Bavarian 
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peasant type, plain almost to the point of severity, large- 
ly because of arrangement of her hair which she parts 
straight in the center and draws back tightly away from 
the forehead to a neat knob in back. 

The distinguished American artist, Carl Link, has 
sketched all the major impersonators of the Oberam- 
mergau cast while sojourning in the village, and easily 
the choice portrait in his collection is that of Anni Rutz 
in simple head and shoulder drapery of a mother sorrow- 
ing for her only Son. This drapery, which Miss Rutz 
wears throughout the more poignant scenes of the play 
and which ripples round her tear-wet face and partly en- 
folds her hands twisting feverishly at the dire sounds of 
the hammers and the jeerings of the mob, recalls very 
vividly the Mater Dolorosa of the Italian artist, Guido 
Reni, whose “ Ecce Homo,” a masterpiece of portraiture, 
is one of the truly great Passion studies in the history 
of art. 

Miss Rutz is slender, of medium height, and with love- 
ly-grace of movement. This last is perhaps her greatest 
attribute as actress in the famous drama, for every lift 
of her hand, every turn of her head, every bend of her 
hody is touched with a reverence that only deep under- 
standing of the role can impart. One knows precious little 
of the actual personal appearance of Our Lady; yet all 
artists have endowed her with a chaste comeliness of face 
and gentle grace of pose. Raphael’s ‘“ Madonna della 
Sedia”” (Virgin of the Chair) is a classic example of 
the dignity and beauty of pose the artist ascribed to the 
Mother of God. 

In the Passion Play commendable bearing and the 
ability to act are not the only requirements determining 
the allotment of certain parts to certain individuals. Those 
chosen to re-enact the bitter scenes in the tragic narra- 
tive of Christ’s Passion must be pure of character and 
absolutely free from any ambitions to “ stardom.” Each 
member of the cast is considered only as a contributing 
unit to the whole grand assemblage, performing a spec- 
tacular act of devotion rather than an act of just “ per- 
forming.” 

The group that decides upon the candidates consists of 
the Burgomaster and his Council of Twelve, ten extra 
men of mature judgment appointed by vote to the service 
of the town, and the parish priest, who is really an hon- 
orary member of this committee of elections. The friend- 
ly Father Franz X. Bogenrieder is parish priest in Ober- 
ammergau this year. Thus to be elected to the role of 
Mary, purest of creatures, is honor indeed. Although 
Anni Rutz, sharing with Klara Mayr chief distinction for 
leading parts among the women, is perhaps the most com- 
plimented villager in the community, the most enthusias- 
tically hailed by visitors to Oberammergau this summer, 
she remains shy and reserved and sweetly demure, pur- 
suing her household task quietly during the intervals of 
performances, like Veronica, Salome, Magdalen, Pilate’s 
wife, and the huge company impersonating the weeping 
women of Jerusalem who return to their several chores 
of selling post cards, washing dishes, waiting on table, 
and sweeping out rooms. 
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A Centenary of Negro Emancipation 


Joun LaFareg, S.J. 


have just finished commemorating what has been 

termed the most ideal deed that Parliament ever 
performed, when at midnight of July 31, 1834, there were 
set at statutory liberty 800,000 slaves in the British Em- 
pire. Just a year previous, on July 29, 1833, William 
Wilberforce, to whose life of untiring consecration to the 
anti-slavery cause this great historic event was due, died 
at the age of seventy-four and was buried in Westminster 
Abbey. 

The sheer magnitude of this achievement never ceases 
to captivate the imagination. Speaking at Hull on July 
28 of this year, Prof. R. Coupland, C.1.E., the biographer 
of Wilberforce, reminded his hearers that “in 1780, or 
thereabouts, slavery and the slave trade were regarded 
as necessarily and permanently a part of the structure of 
their forefathers’ lives. It was supported by the opinion 
of experts and statesmen and backed by the most power- 
ful interests.” If it had not been abolished, wrote Prof. 
G. M. Trevelyan in the London Times for July 29, “ the 
results, not only in misery to Africa but in corruption to 
Europe, might have caused a moral catastrophe as wide- 
spread as that which has resulted from the wars of the 
white men among themselves in our own day.” 

Jamaica, the greatest British “ sugar-island,” contained 
140,000 Negroes in 1764 and 300,000 in 1800. When the 
transatlantic slave trade reached its height in the second 
half of the eighteenth century, it is certain that in one 
or two single years the number of slaves transported ex- 
ceeded 100,000. Between 1680 and 1786 it is said that 
2,130,000 slaves were brought into the English colonies in 
America and the West Indies; and five times or more of 
that number for all the European colonies. Due to the 
incredible cruelties and hardships of capture, of passage 
across the ocean, and of treatment on arrival, it is said 
that for every “seasoned” African slave at least one 
other life was lost. 

The British abolition of slavery fell into four well- 
defined phases. Through the efforts of Granville Sharp, 
through the decision he obtained in 1772 from Judge 
Mansfield on the case of the runaway Virginia slave 
James Somerset, slavery was outlawed in England. The 
judgment was automatically applied to Ireland, and in 
Scotland the issue was decided in the similar case of 
Joseph Knight in 1778. 

The abolition of the slave trade in the British Empire 
came in 1807, as the high point in Wilberforce’s life. 

A great part of the battle for the international aboli- 
tion of the slave trade was won when France joined with 
seven other nations in 1815 in declaring the trade illegal. 
Spain and Portugal, however, lingered on, and it was not 
until 1842 that Portugal was willing to renounce all right 
to transport slaves. The fact, however, of the trade far 
outlasted its legal justification; the final blow being dealt 
to it by the action of the United States. 


(5 = BRITAIN’S press, platform, and pulpit 


Wilberforce’s first crusade dated from his decision, in 
1787, to join forces with the Quaker Committee on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade: Granville Sharp, Ram- 
say, Clarkson, and the others. Lasting until his triumph 
in 1807, it was followed by his “ second crusade,” for the 
abolition of slavery itself. Though he died in peace, know- 
ing that his dreams had been achieved, he did not live to 
see their legal consummation. For slavery’s final abolition, 
the nation cheerfully paid £20,000,000. As so often in the 
case of the Negro, the terrible predictions of disorders 
were never fulfilled. 

The personal traits of William Wilberforce had an 
enormous amount to do with the success of his lifelong 
campaign. He was physically weak, it is true; bent into 
an habitual “ S ” shape from his studies and near-sighted 
peering. But he had most other things in his favor: 
wealth, save at the end of his life; a high social position ; 
great geniality and sociability; hosts of friends; wit and 
ingenuity ; solid education; parliamentary knowledge and 
skill; and an incredible industry and persistence, which, 
however, did not degenerate into fanaticism. It is dif- 
ficult in the Anglo-Saxon world to find a person so oc- 
cupied with one idea who would yet manage to make his 
idea and his person so agreeable. 

A principal secret of his power was undoubtedly his 
deeply religious nature. His repudiation of many of the 
most innocent pleasures, after his sudden “ conversion ” 
at the age of twenty-five from a pleasure-loving youth, 
strikes the modern mind, as it did some of his contem- 
poraries, as a bit priggish. He was not helped by the 
extravagant praise of his own sons as biographers. His 
Puritanical unction; his anti-Catholic streak; his strong 
Toryism that led him to oppose the Corn Laws, com- 
bine unpleasantly with such a flaming zeal for a “ cause.” 
The modern mind, disillusioned by revelations of human 
inconsistencies, has been taught to distrust such zeal. The 
Radical William Cobbett thanked God, as chief of the 
blessings he found in America, that there were here “ No 
Bankers. No Wilberforces. Think of that! No 
Wilberforces!”’ Yet with all these allowances, he must be 
judged sincere, and sincerely, religiously Christian. The 
evidence to that effect is too abundant. God came first 
in his life, even when the “slavery business” was at 
stake ; and it was his constant prayer and meditation, and 
his tremendous faith in God’s goodness and justice, which 
sustained him in the combat. His reckless personal gen- 
erosity, too, belied any hypocritical calculation. Wealth, 
for him, was to be given to the poor, and he suffered in 
consequence. And though he dreaded the Pope, he stood 
for tolerance towards Catholics. He drew the line only 
at the Mohammedans. 

There is little danger of exaggerating the size of the 
obstacles that Wilberforce contended with. He faced 
squarely the most unanswerable of all arguments for 
England’s civilization: that the slave trade was indispen- 
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sable for her commercial welfare, the argument of eco- 
nomic necessity. The apple of his country’s patriotic eye, 
the British Navy, was likewise threatened by abolition of 
the Trade, since it would play into the hands of France’s 
merchant marine and weaken Britain’s hold on the West 
indies. The profiteers from the Trade constituted a large 
and powerful “vested interest” (Coupland, “ British 
Anti-Slavery Movement,” p. 38). It was called “ the 
most lucrative trade the world has ever seen.” It paid 
on the average at least fifteen per cent. 

Wilberforce had the idealists and orators upon his side: 
Pitt, Fox, Burke, etc. But he had to wade through an 
asphalt sea of opposition. The horrors of the French 
Revolution struck terror into the hearts of his best friends 
at the moment when he needed them most; the solicitude 
for the blacks of the French humanitarians barbed his 
enemies’ shafts. The Earl of Abingdon jibed at their 
doctrines: ‘* We have too in our country our Condorcets, 
our Brissots, our Abbé Grégoires, and our Robespierres ”’ ; 
and accused Wilberforce of favoring vile promiscuity of 
“blacks and whites, French and English, wolves and 
lambs.’ Africa was forgotten in England’s peril. His 
eloquent expositions of the horrors of slavery were met 
by the silent rebuke of interested votes. He was side- 
tracked by Dundas, with a plan for the gradual abolition 
of slavery. His life was threatened by truculent slave 
captains. Even Pitt, overcome with age, work, and wor- 
ries grew cool towards the end. Yet Wilberforce over- 
came it all, and lived to experience an unparalleled tri- 
umph; as is described by Coupland (“ Wilberforce,” p. 
340-1). After Sir Samuel Romilly had set off the spark 
by comparing Wilberforce’s joy of conscience with Napo- 
leon’s presumed remorse : 

The House was on its feet, giving Wilberforce an ovation such 
as it had given to no other living man. . . . It was the supreme 
moment of Wilberforce’s life, but Wilberforce himself was scarce- 
ly conscious of it. . . Insensible, as he afterwards confessed, 
to all that was passing around him, he sat bent in his seat, his 
head in his hands and the tears streaming down his face. 

The social institution which Wilberforce assailed had 
enjoyed the patronage of public opinion for over 300 
years. True, at the time when it was inaugurated for the 
British by the slave-hunter John Hawkins, with the bless- 
ing of his Virgin Queen, the Catholic theologians Domingo 
de Soto and Francisco Suarez were alive, on whose doc- 
trine the Spanish Jesuit Avendano, in 1668, based his 
ringing condemnation of Negro slavery. But these voices 
were unheard in England and little heeded abroad. How 
then did Wilberforce succeed? With two extraordinarily 
powerful weapons. 

First, by the crushing use of facts. Clarkson, his as- 
sociate, was an indefatigable fact gatherer, interviewing 
thousands of individuals in person over a space of many 
years. Wilberforce and his friends collected the facts, 


collated them, marshalled them, and publicized them in 
every way possible. They were the pioneers in the line 
of humanitarian propaganda. Simple methods did won- 
ders in those days. “ The Society for the Suppression of 
the Slave Trade set themselves to make the Negro ‘A 
Subject for Conversation at the Tea-Table’; and with 
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this title on the outside, printed in thousands the verses 
which Cowper wrote specially for the Committee. Before 
long the topic made such headway that 300,000 persons 
abandoned sugar in their tea” (London Morning Post, 
July 29, 1934). While prodigal with his facts, Wilber- 
force nevertheless was careful not to weary with morbid 
repetition of horrors. 

Second, by overcoming one institution, that of the slave 
trade, by another institution, the machinery of parliamen- 
tary government, the instrument which he had at hand. 
Here we may note a contrast which it probably would 
have pained Wilberforce to observe. 

The slave trade was a heritage of Protestantism. True, 
Portugal, a Catholic country, was the first to engage in 
the trade; but its development into an institution was the 
result of that commercial philosophy of life, society, and 
government which Catholicism had not blessed, but Cal- 
vinism, with its ethic “tinged rather strongly with . 
the avidity of a materialistic outlook on life” (Troeltsch). 
The Spain of Charles III, the Portugal of Pombal, the 
France of Talleyrand, who replied to Wilberforce: Vous 
connaissez la nature des préjugés. . Il faut des 
ménagements’—were at one with the slave-hunters of 
England, Holland, and Sweden. 

Parliament, on the other hand, with its tradition of free 
speech and rule by representation, was an inheritance from 
England’s Catholic past. In Europe’s older lands, but 
newer and less fundamentally Christian types of Govern- 
ment, there was not the opportunity for gradually build- 
ing up, in a great political theater, that mass of enlightened 
public opinion which it was necessary to set in motion in 
order to overcome the very soul of a nation’s economy. 
Through the use of England’s political machinery, while 
himself not engaging in party politics, Wilberforce was 
enabled to reach directly in debate and political contest 
the unwilling ears of those men who absolutely controlled 
the slave trade; and directly those who had the power of 
overthrowing them. But he could not have done this if 
the foundations had not been laid centuries before, by 
Catholic statesmen gone and forgotten, who bequeathed 
this machinery to their country for all time. 

Even the ideas that he espoused, the principles that he 
invoked as to human rights and the spiritual equality 
of all men, were of Catholic origin. That they were mis- 
used across the Channel did not invalidate them; nor did 
they lose their Catholic character by being made the 
weapons of a Quaker’s reform. The conversion of some 
of Wilberforce’s lineal descendants to Catholicism seems 
a natural tribute to this fact. 

Slavery exists today. The salt slaves still toil in the 
inferno of Taudeni, in the Sahara, and Moslem raiders 
still ply their trade. Women are slaves in the Cameroons 
and Equatorial Africa. In September, 1930, Lord Cecil 
told the League of Nations Assembly that the number of 
slaves was probably 5,000,000. The organized efforts of 
the League have since then doubtless led to its decrease. 
In the United States we have the virtual slavery of 
peonage. Archbishop Downey, of Liverpool, condemns 
forced labor, due to “ private gain, not public good.” G. K. 
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Chesterton draws the parallel for the victims of the pres- 
ent economic order. “ No Wilberforce is heard to pro- 
pose restoring to them the rights of free men; no Burke 
rises up in the Commons and, throwing scorn on the 
financial cost, demands that the country shall be prepared 
to pay the price of virtue. . . . Avarice and fear still 
reign and mock our celebration of the liberated slaves.” 

We do not lack in this country men and women with 
the spiritual depth, the religious faith, and the personal 
self-sacrifice of the great Liberator. But if they strive to 
attack the slaveries, literal or metaphorical, that avarice, 
disregard for human rights, and a perverted monetary 
system have induced, they find themselves facing an ap- 
palling obstacle. Yet those slaveries must be attacked, if 
the worse slavery of the anti-Christian State is not to 
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crush us. Individual effort must be implemented, to be 
effective. We have no political arena at hand as had the 
Liberator, even though we still glory in the heritage of 
free speech. We are driven then to demonstrate our phi- 
losophy of justice, charity, and spiritual equality of all 
men in our parish life and in our voluntary associations 
as Catholics. As in the early days of Christianity, we 
can thus anticipate the action of the State, and prove in 
our own case the rule of life that we wish all to adopt. 
Are we doing this? Are our Catholic parishes and or- 
ganizations compelling examples of spiritual equality, 
brotherly love, mutual aid, and detestation of worldly 
and monetary standards? Some doubtless are. But there 
is a long way to be trod in a world “ seared with trade; 
bleared, smeared with toil.” 


to an Agnostic 


Dorotuy Day 


[Editorial Note: The following is an actual letter addressed to 
a friend, and the theological terms used, while not always the usual 
technical ones, are to be taken in the orthodox sense intended by 
the writer, as in many ascetical writings.] 


sit down to write this second letter to you, taking 

up the second objection you have to religion. (It is 
interesting to note that your objections, as the objections 
of most Communists and agnostics, are to the Catholic 
Faith. The words Catholic and religion go together in 
your mind.) 

Blasphemies one hesitates to set down on paper, they 
are so horrifying. Many would put your second objec- 
tion in this category. One nun to whom I mentioned it 
shuddered involuntarily, but she did not try to meet it. 
And in the past when I have heard it, and all Catholics 
have heard it many times, I too did not try to answer. 
You made your objection in good faith, not in any spirit 
of hatred or malice, and I have heard it made in good 
faith before. So I think it is just as well to try to meet 
it though it is hard, well-nigh impossible, to talk of such 
things to one who has no faith. I am somewhat heartened 
by something I read this morning in Faber, “ It is our 
duty as well as our privilege to look into this mystery.” 

You say you object to religion because it has a can- 
nibalistic aspect which revolts you. A twelve-year-old 
girl who was brought up with no knowledge of the Chris- 
tian religion said almost the same thing to me last winter. 
“Catholics believe that they eat the Body and Blood of 
Christ, don’t they?” she said, with a look of distaste. 
She too did not mean to blaspheme. She was honest. And 
I’m going to send this letter to her, too, when I have fin- 
ished it. 

I suppose I never felt this objection, this repulsion, be- 
cause long before I became a radical I had felt deeply the 
mysteries of faith, not the Faith, but faith nevertheless. 
I read the Bible when I was twelve, and Wesley’s ser- 
mons, picked up in a second-hand store, uplifted my soul 


[’ has been only with a great deal of hesitation that I 


to God and I knew what my conscience was, and what 
was good and evil. I had once accepted the doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist. So when I came back to God there 
was not that difficulty to overcome. 

It is easy for a little child to accept unquestioningly. 
That is why the League of the Militant Godless is so 
anxious to keep religion from little children. Because they 
know they will accept it, and though they fall away after- 
ward perhaps, in an arrogant and adventurous adolescence, 
still it is not so insuperably difficult to come back to it 
because there is some kernel of truth lying hidden, there 
in the soul. You never had any religious instruction when 
you were a child, so the difficulty is there for you. 

If you know the New Testament at all (and you ought 
to look into it if you do not know it, for many Com- 
munists express an admiration for the Man Jesus, and 
I. W. W.’s in the old days used to speak of “* Comrade 
Jesus’), you will find there that the first to whom Christ 
taught this doctrine of the Blessed Sacrament turned from 
Him at the hearing of it. 

This teaching, that Christ would be their daily bread, 
was so simple, so elemental a thing, in spite of its mystery, 
that children and the simplest and least of people in the 
world could understand and accept it. 

St. Teresa says that Christ is disguised as bread so 
that we will not fear to approach Him—so that we can 
go to Him in confidence, daily, needing Him daily as 
we need our physical bread. 

We are not, most of us, capable of exalted emotion, 
save rarely. We are not capable of feelings of love, awe, 
gratitude, and repentance. So Christ has taken the form 
of bread that we may more readily approach Him, and 
feeding daily, assimilating Christ so that it is not we but 
Christ working in us, we become more capable of under- 
standing and realizing and loving Him. 

Yes, in bread, Christ has become so simple—has con- 
descended so far that a child, a savage, can understand 
and eat the sacred food with love and gratitude. He said 
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that we would be scandalized, so it is no use being sur- 
prised and horrified at the bluntness of your objection. 
And even the nearest and dearest of His friends were 
dispersed and fled, not understanding or realizing the 
uiystery of the Redemption, how Christ was laying down 
His life for all men. 

When He prayed in agony in the garden—when all 
the weight of sins descended upon Him, all the sins that 
had been and that would be committed throughout the 
world forever after; when He suffered all the tempta- 
tions, all the horror, all the remorse for the rest of the 
world—His disciples did not understand that either. He 
watched and suffered in His agony and prayed. He had 
told them that the next day He was to die. And in spite 
of His miracles they paid so little attention to His words 
that they slept, as the friend they loved most in the world 
struggled against the thought of His death. They left 
Him alone, they slept, and the next day they all fled so 
little did they understand His teachings, though they had 
heen with Him for three years and listened to His talk. 

They did not understand even after they had eaten 
with Him at the Last Supper. They did not understand 
until the Holy Spirit descended upon them and it was 
given to them to understand. 

So how can I understand or try to tell you about it? 
If they who lived with Him, who could see Him as man, 
eat with Him, sleep with Him, and wander with Him 
through the countryside, if they were “ offended ” and dis- 
persed, how can I try to tell you what is in my heart? 
I do not ask myself, “ How can I try to overcome your 
objection?” Only God can do that. I am not trying to 
convert you, but just trying not to let go unchallenged 
your objections, for fear that my not answering would 
seem to you a kind of denial of Him whom I love. 

There is the question, why did Christ institute this 
Sacrament of His Body and Blood. And the answer is 
very simple. It was because He loved us and wished to 
be with us. ‘‘ My delights are to be with the children of 
men.” He made us and He loved us. His presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament is the great proof of that love. 

St. Teresa of Avila said that we should meditate more 
on the love of God for us, rather than our love for Him. 
And she emphasizes His sacred Humanity and says that 
by never losing sight of that it is easier for us to realize 
that love. She is always talking about the Man Jesus. 

But it is hard to understand the love of God for us. 
We pray daily to increase in the love of God, because we 
know that if we love a person very much, all things be- 
come easy to us and delightful. We want, rather un- 
reasonably, sensible feelings of love. St. Teresa says that 
the only way we can measure the love we have for God, 
is the love we have for our fellows. So by working for 
our fellows we come to love them. That you understand, 
for you believe that you are working for them when you 
give hours every morning to the distribution of litera- 
ture, climbing tenement-house stairs, knocking at doors, 
suffering rebuffs, enduring heat and cold, weariness and 
hardship, to bring to them what you consider a gospel 
which will set them free. 
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And if you and I love our faulty fellow-human beings, 
how much more must God love us all? If we as human 
parents, can forgive our children any neglect, any crime, 
and work and pray patiently to make them better, how 

nuch more does God love us? 

You may say perhaps: “ How do we know He does, 
if there is a He!” And I can only answer that we know 
it because He is here present with us today in the Blessed 
Sacrament on the altar, that He never has left us, and 
that by daily going to Him for the gift of Himself as 
daily bread, I am convinced of that love. I have the faith 
that feeding at that table has nourished my soul so that 
there is life in it, and a lively realization that there is such 
a thing as the love of Christ for us. 

It took me a long time as a convert to realize the pres- 
ence of Christ as Man in the Sacrament. He is the same 
Jesus who walked on earth, who slept in the boat as the 
tempest arose, who hungered in the desert, who prayed 
in the garden, who conversed with the woman by the 
well, who rested at the house of Martha and Mary, who 
wandered through the cornfields, picking the ears of corn 
to eat. 

Jesus is there as Man. He is there, flesh and blood, soul 
and Divinity. He is our leader who is always with us. 
Do you wonder that Catholics are exultant in this knowl- 
edge, that their leader is with them? “I shall be with you 
always, even to the end of the world.” 

Christ is bread on our altars because bread is the staple 
of the world, the simplest thing in the world, something 
of which we eat and never get tired. We will always 
have bread whether it is corn, wheat, or rye, or what- 
ever it is made from. We will always find wherever we 
go some staple which is called bread. 

We eat to sustain life; it is the most elemental thing 
we do. For the life of the body we need food. For the 
life of the soul we need food. So the simplest, most lov- 
ing, most thorough thing Christ could do before He died, 
was to institute the Blessed Sacrament and hold up bread 
and say, “ This is my body,” and wine and say “ This is 
my blood; take and eat. Do this in commemoration of 
me.” If you sat and thought forever and ever, you could 
not think of any way for Christ to remain with us, which 
would bring us closer to Him. 

I could keep on writing and writing and never come to 
the end of this letter, but I won’t. I only hope that in 
your sincerity, which acknowledges my sincerity, you will 
read it through. You know how much emphasis Christ 
put on the “little ones” who are the majority. Not only 
the children, but the poor and helpless. Those without 
learning when it comes to reading books about the Blessed 
Sacrament or dialectic materialism are another instance 
of what I mean. 

With all my writing to you the products of my thought 
on this subject, I can only end with the words of Jesus: 

“T thank Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and hast revealed them unto babes: Even so, Father. 
For so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

For so it seemed good in His sight! 
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in the graduation exercises of a Catholic college. 

Whether it was the burden of correcting final ex- 
amination papers, or the natural reaction after the happy, 
exciting final days of the year, or only the quiet, som- 
nolent evening in June, I cannot say. Whatever it was, 
I found myself, about the middle of the baccalaureate 
address, peacefully drifting off into that mysterious state 
that lies midway between sleep and wakefulness. In my 
reverie I saw down a long vista of almost fifty years 
scenes identical with this one—black-gowned professors 
huddled together grave and decorous, black-gowned gradu- 
ates happy and expectant, following more or less intently 
the evolutions of the baccalaureate address; relatives and 
friends, proud and grateful, conscious of the honor about 
to be done them vicariously. Over all, hung that indefin- 
able atmosphere of graduation night. 

Imperceptibly the background changed, but the charac- 
ters remained the same, as in a play. It was ten, twenty, 
thirty years later, and as I passed through courts of law, 
hospitals, schools, feverish marts of finance, houses of 
industry, modest rectories in the cool shadow of churches, 
I recognized beneath the wrinkled disguise of maturity 
the once fresh faces of our graduates of yesteryear. I 
was just preparing to talk over old times with them when 
of a sudden there descended between us a cloud sinister 
and opaque—the speaker, I think, had mentioned money 
and endowment, but I really cannot say for sure—from 
the middle of which there hopped a little imp, all black 
and grinning maliciously. Before I could put myself on 
guard, he had whispered something in my ear. What it 
was I do not exactly recall, but the resulting phantasm 
was horrible to behold. I saw a sudden gap in the steady 
procession of graduates, I saw a tired old man close and 
lock with a familiar big key the heavy front door of the 
Administration Building, I saw a group of young men 
noisily mount the solid stone steps, try the door—and 
turn sadly away. The picture began to fade, but just 
before it dissolved, I saw the same old man—he was wear- 
ing a cassock—who had closed the door look sadly from 
an upper window upon the boys below. He was weeping. 

This all happened several months ago, but, fantastic 
as the affair undoubtedly was, I cannot bring myself to 
forget the imp and his devilish insinuation. Can it be 
that he is a portent of coming dissolution? Last year 
was a very hard year, though by no means an unpleasant 
one. The students were unable in many, many cases to 
pay their tuition; bills mounted and I wonder yet how 
they were paid; twice during the year a crushing interest 
instalment had to be met—with borrowed money. How 
long in the face of such difficulties can the college hope 
to continue? New professors were needed last Fall, but 
could not be engaged. It was necessary to keep the over- 
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head as low as possible. The faculty cheerfully shouldered 
the extra work, but now the physical and nervous strain 
is noticeable. How long will the man power last? No one 
knows. No one dares to ask. For the past several years 
we have been going along largely on faith in God; and 
faith does not ask questions. 

Nor is the college of which I speak an isolated case. 
The officers of almost any Catholic institution of higher 
learning can tell the same lugubrious story. The depres- 
sion is, of course, proximately responsible for the present 
difficulty, but the roots of the trouble go deeper still. The 
history of Catholic higher education in the United States 
is largely a story of struggle against adversity. Never 
has there been a time when the gaunt specter of Want 
did not haunt our campuses, or when our college presi- 
dents could sit back and breathe in peace. Even if our 
colleges had been sound financially, they would have been 
restricted in their activities by the economic crisis. As it 
is, the depression, catching them in a weakened state, is 
threatening their very existence. 

Now I do not mean to intimate that the struggle for 
Catholic education has been hopeless, or that the fighting 
has been done in an atmosphere of pessimism. On the 
contrary, it has been a gallant emprise enthusiastically 
envisaged and joyfully carried out, with results that are 
a glorious achievement for the Catholics of our country. 
Think of that unbroken chain of Catholic universities and 
colleges which extends in one direction from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and in another from Canada to the Gulf! 
It is at once the envy and admiration of other Catholics 
the world over, more appreciated by them, it is to be 
feared, than by American Catholics. In no other coun- 
try, at no other time since the religious revolution of the 
sixteenth century do we see such a close approximation 
to the educational ideals of the Church. 

I said “unbroken chain.” The question is, how long 
will the chain remain intact? It is no secret that many 
of the links have become progressively weaker these past 
few years, and to such an extent that in some cases only 
a slight shock is needed to snap them. I sometimes won- 
der whether the Catholic public appreciates the tragic im- 
portance of the present situation, and whether it is doing 
its utmost to save Catholic higher education in the face 
of impending disaster. The question is especially pertinent 
for those blessed with an abundance of this world’s 
goods. 

I would call their attention here to two aspects of the 
case which are of supreme importance. The first has to 
do with civilization as a whole; the second, with an acute 
problem facing American Catholicism today. 

We hear these days much talk of leadership. The state- 
ment has been made, and is unquestionably true, that only 
great leaders can save Western civilization—which, let us 
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never forget, is fundamentally Christian—in this the most 
severe crisis in its twenty centuries of existence. We 
know that the only permanent cure is a return to Christ 
and to His Church, that the only safe leadership is that 
of the Visible Head of the Church on earth, that the only 
true leaders are men and women steeped in Catholic cul- 
ture. Now Pius XI has given us leadership, but here in 
America we have not been able to take the utmost advan- 
tage of it, and this largely because we do not have enough 
leaders capable of following intelligently the papal sug- 
gestions. Our Catholic colleges and universities are the 
nurseries—and the only nurseries—for such leaders. If, 
through financial stress, they must limit their endeavors 
or even discontinue them, the prospect of effecting a per- 
manent cure of our civilization grows exceedingly nebu- 
lous. Meanwhile the forces which aim at the destruction 
of Christianity, and therefore of Western culture, wax 
daily stronger and daily grow bolder. 

In the second place, Catholic higher education is in- 
dispensable (in a human fashion of speech) to the Church 
in her present difficulties. We are living in an atmosphere 
that is thoroughly pagan, one, consequently, that is an- 
tagonistic to our faith and destructive of it. We wonder 
sometimes why we do not have more vocations to the 
priesthood and religious life, more Catholic writers and 
thinkers, more supporters of Catholic literature and the 
Catholic press. The answer is evident enough: as a 
people we have been influenced by the pagan atmosphere 
in which we live, and have partly submitted to it. We 
have forsaken to some extent the integral Catholic view- 
point, we no longer see things with the eyes of faith, we 
have lost that taste and relish for things Catholic that 
one sees, for example, in an English family which has 
remained true to the Church during the tribulations of 
the past four hundred years. There is no Catholic so- 
cety to speak of in America. Our wealthy people belong 
to “ society,” but in no way set its tone. Indeed, it would 
seem that in many cases they merely ape the culture which 
prevails in American drawing rooms. Gradually, then, 
the line of demarcation between Catholicism and contem- 
porary paganism becomes in practice ever more tenuous, 
and we find many Catholics doing everything their non- 
Catholic friends do: reading the same filthy books, seeing 
the same licentious shows, dressing in the same immodest 
fashion. If we are to avoid a complete loss of identity, 
conserve our Catholic culture, and increase what influence 
we have on our environment, we must intensify and in- 
crease our corporate Catholic life. That seems clear 





enough. 

This intensification of Catholic life can be brought 
about in many ways—the frequent use of the Sacraments, 
the liturgy, catechetical talks, retreats, and the Church is 
making an ever greater use of these means. This return, 
however, to the spirit of integral Catholicism can never 
he complete until we have developed an élite composed of 
men and women who, by means of constant contact with 
Catholic thought, philosophy, literature, and devotion, have 
assimilated in no ordinary degree the life of the Church. 
From this group will come the writers, the economists, 
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the sociologists, the philosophers, the professional men 
who in the last analysis must be the channels by which 
Catholic morality and philosophy will flow into the broad 
stream of practical life, influencing every phase of human 
activity. Now it is the mission of the Catholic college 
and university to form this élite, and it is a mission whose 
importance cannot be exaggerated. If we fail here, we 
shall be in danger of losing what remains to us of Catholic 
culture. We shall become literally aliens in an alien land. 

I think it is pertinent to ask whether our wealthy 
Catholics as a class appreciate the full gravity of the 
situation. In too many cases they not only appear to 
overlook Catholic colleges in their charities, but even to 
persist in sending their children to non-Catholic “ society ” 
schools. It may be that in many such cases—although I 
am inclined to doubt it—there is no danger to faith, but 
another aspect of this procedure, not much less important, 
is scarcely ever mentioned, or even thought of. What 
I mean is this: every wealthy young Catholic who attends 
a non-Catholic university is a potential Catholic leader 
lost to the cause forever. He can never take his place 
in life as an intelligent exponent of Catholic principles, 
he can never serve as a model for his less well-endowed 
fellow Catholics, he can never help to form that American 
Catholic culture which we need so badly; and for all of 
these things he is otherwise admirably fitted. Further- 
more, if we cannot expect the loyal support of Catholics 
who are prominent in civic and national life, what can 
we reasonably hope for from the others? 

I am not unaware of the generous gifts made by wealthy 
Catholics in the past to Catholic education, and certainly 
not ungrateful for them. But the stubborn fact would 
seem to remain that, as a class, wealthy Catholics do not 
support Catholic higher education as they could and should 
support it. And without them, can the Catholic college 
continue to subsist? 
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Ernest F,. DuBrut 

WO Popes, Leo XIII and Pius XI, have clearly 

pointed out the evils of concentrating wealth and 
power in the hands of the few. This concentration must 
be the main point of attack by all who seek social justice 
and individual liberty. Dreaming about new kinds of 
economic organization, while continuing such concentra- 
tion, fails to attack the main evil. We can and must back 
track to smaller corporations, if we are not to be forced 
into Fascism or Communism, as an alternative to con- 
tinued concentration of wealth and power in irrespon- 
sible private hands. 

Facts, well known to industrial engineers, run con- 
trary to many popular notions as to the economic and 
social benefits of large corporations. No superior economy 
of production is automatically gained by the transfer of 
ownership of a given plant to a financial combine. In 
many cases, financial costs are actually increased by load- 
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ing on the combine interest charges which did not exist 
for the separate units before they were combined. Mul- 
tiple plants are not necessarily better managed by sub- 
ordinates under remote control, than are plants operated 
by men who are part owners of a small corporation. Many 
plants owned by small corporations are better operated 
than plants of the same size owned by combines. 

Production economy is not necessarily increased by hav- 
ing duplicate production lines under the same roof. The 
limit of production efficiency is reached when one produc- 
tion line is operated to full efficiency. A duplicate line 
alongside cannot produce at any lower direct cost than the 
first line produces. There may be some saving in the over- 
head by housing two or more efficient production lines 
under the same roof, but often there have been great 
wastes in doing this very thing. Every industrial engineer 
knows many cases of excess equipment installed by large 
concerns to take care of business which is not of sufficient 
volume to keep it going economically. 

On the other hand, society actually loses very much be- 
cause of the inherent evils of such concentrated owner- 
ship and control. From the social point of view, it is 
actually better to have smaller corporations operating their 
own plants than to have large corporations operating mul- 
tiple plants. When an absentee ownership shuts down a 
plant, who takes care of its unemployed? Seldom do 
these large corporations contribute to local community 
chests in the same proportion as the independent plant- 
owners employing the same number of people. 

Skillful propaganda has worked to make people think 
that unless a select few had large “ incomes” we should 
never accumulate capital enough to enable industry to 
supply our wants. But if we trace these large incomes to 
their sources, we find that they are largely reported as 
derived from “ profits” gained through financial and 
stock-market operations, and not from production, or even 
from dividends. By financial operations, the actual sav- 
ings of others were siphoned into the pockets of the re- 
ceivers of the supposed “large incomes.” The real sav- 
ings were made by the receivers of small incomes, and 
not by those who expropriated those savings through finan- 
cial operations. 

The cult of mere bigness in business has made many 
people think that even more bigness is possible. Bally- 
hoo about the abilities of the supposed “ supermen ” who 
manage big business has led our “ economic planners ” to 
believe that supermen really do exist, and that they can be 
put to work as employes of the state, to manage a still 
bigger concentration of wealth. These people argue that 
production on a large scale is desirable, in and of itself 
alone; that there is no logical reason why concentration 
should not be worked out to~the limit. And that is So- 
cialism, Fascism, or other form of Totalitarian State. 

But the fundamental premises of concentration are 
false. Both the Socialist and the corporationist assume a 
perfectability of human nature which the Popes, the 
Church, and all sensible men know is impossible of at- 
tainment. The Popes recognize that concentration of 
wealth and power inevitably leads to intolerable abuses. 
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The Popes have pointed out that it is the duty of the 
state to control abuses. Since the present abuses are the 
inevitable sequelae to the size of our corporations, and 
since the corporations are legalistic creations of the sev- 
eral States, the State’s immediate duty would seem to be 
to cut its creature corporations to socially safe sizes. 

Our forty-eight States are chartering these corpora- 
tions and competing in granting more and more charters. 
With the largest corporations operating far beyond the 
limits of the States which chartered them, only the Fed- 
eral Government can exercise the power necssary to con- 
trol these corporations. Under the Constitution, this duty 
can and should be performed by the Federal Government. 
We need no new Amendments to the Constitution to ex- 
ercise this Federal power effectively. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a taxing power which can be exercised on a 
national scale. This power can be used not only to stop 
further concentration, but to cause diffusion of corporate 
power by making it unprofitable to operate corporations 
which are too large for society to tolerate. 

This reform can be accomplished quickly by imposing 
progressive Federal surtaxes on corporation incomes. We 
now levy progressive Federal taxes on large personal in- 
comes and estates. This alone is only a partial and slow 
solution, because it does not strike at the real place where 
the concentration of power exists in fact, which is in the 
corporation itself. Taxing the personal income after it 
has been received from the corporation does not prevent 
concentration of power in the corporation. It merely gives 
the Government some small share in the swag after the 
social danger has been created. 

Progressive Federal taxes levied on the amount of cor- 
porate profits provides a simple, practical way whereby 
prompt diffusion of financial power can be achieved. Levy- 
ing such taxes would be not only a most effective attack 
on this evil, but one which requires no new legal mechan- 
ism to perform the important job of preserving the funda- 
mental right of private ownership. 

There is nothing to prevent Congress from laying pro- 
gressive taxes on corporation incomes. Suppose that the 
income-tax brackets for corporations were five times those 
for individuals. Suppose that the rates should go into 
effect two years after the passage of the law. Surely that 
interval would be long enough to unscramble corpora- 
tion-omelettes, to distribute component-company stocks to 
stockholders, as was done, for other reasons, in the Stand- 
ard Oil, American Tobacco, and Radio Anti-trust cases, 
and quite recently in the United Aircraft case. 

Suppose also that dividends were to be taxed to cor- 
porate recipients on the same basis as rents and interest 
received from other corporations. Surely that would end 
the legalistic device whereby control is held and manipu- 
lated through holding companies. 

Here then is a practical, simple, constitutional, moral 
way of breaking the bonds whereby our present corpora- 
tionism has been enslaving the nation. It is a way, how- 
ever, which will not appeal either to those who vainly hope 
to continue their present power, nor to the Fascist, nor 
to the Socialist who wish to usurp that power. 
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INCE Father Jude has been absent upon his brief 

summer vacation, I have not had the opportunity to 
question him further concerning his remarks that were 
quoted in this column for July 2i. If you remember, he 
spoke then rather astringently about the need that young 
writers have of crystalizing their materia prima into a 
form. 

These remarks aroused protest from one young writer, 
who woos the Muse in Baltimore. There are, he says, 
‘those who would dearly like to crystalize, and attain a 
form, but are prevented by circumstances not under their 
control.” The circumstances, he states rather plainly, are 
the meager returns from editorial offices. He has ambition 
and the frame of mind; but, he concludes with the fol- 
lowing words: 

What is there for us to do, if there are no opportunities def- 
initely to “hitch our wagon to a star,” and ride along with ever- 
increasing impetus to a really “permanent form”? My own an- 
swer is that nature will have its way, and continual rebuffs react 
in the long run even on the most thick skin. The subject is forced 
to adapt himself where he is permitted and desired. 

To this, | am confident Father Jude would agree; for 
he has liad plenty such rebuffs himself. The point of his 
blame, however, was not upon the.writers, but upon our 
general circumstances: the formlessness or fluidity of our 
American life. This fluidity is a grand thing for the 
journalist, but it does hamper the finer categories of 
literary art; for the reason that art itself is always a form 
of crystalization: an establishing of order in the ideal 
world—of space, light, language, rhythm, or tone—as an 
anticipation of its establishment in the real world. Where 
social forms favor stability and constancy of purpose, the 
artist himself can better concentrate upon his task. Lack 
of material reward for writing is, of course, an obstacle ; 
but I doubt if Jude will consider it the major obstacle. 
Had we more order in our public life, is his view, ideas 
could get a better hearing, which itself would encourage 
production, even if the material rewards were not such 
as to encourage production. 





N August 13 Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser told the 

New Hearth Society at Malvern, Pa., that there is 
so much war talk in the world because the world is ruled 
by child psychology. Very few so-called normal adults 
reach an age, says Dr. Chesser, over sixteen or seventeen, 
from the psychological viewpoint; which is what makes 
so many people difficult in the home. It is also why so 
many people always want to know what life can give 
them; instead of wanting to know what they can give to 
life. 

The same day, the International Hoboes in plenary 
convention in Cincinnati were occupied with the problem 
what to do about the streamlined trains since it was found 
impossible to ride the rods upon them. They wished in 
consequence to have the railroad fares cut to a cent a mile. 
This, however, being a question of adult psychology, not 
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of child ditto, it threw no light upon Dr. Chesser’s views. 
After thinking it over, I came to the conclusion that Dr. 
Chesser is probably right, and the New Hearth Society is 
to be congratulated upon her timely advice. Her remarks 
certainly apply to the conduct of the party across the way 
at two a.m., whose entire attention is concentrated upon 
finding out what life can give them. And they take it 
when it is given. As a reward for their diligence, that 
subtle distinction between life and society, which has 
puzzled so many metaphysicians was revealed to them. 
For though life gave them the joys, in liquid form, so- 
ciety this morning produced the cop. 

However, there is something to observe about the 
Chesser theory. This child psychology, I was credibly in- 
formed by one of our great captains of industry—now 
waiting for his ship to come in—is one of the major ail- 
ments of business in our days. It is the result, he thought, 
of a system, or lack of system of education, which en- 
courages the youth, or prospective business man to look 
upon the world as his particular oyster. He quoted, there- 
fore, with considerable approval the remarks made on 
August 7 over Station WKBF, in Indianapolis, by the 
Very Rev. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., President of Notre 
Dame, in which he said: 

Notre Dame took a stand fifteen years ago against a popular 
trend in university training for business, which was then a rela- 
tively new departure in collegiate instruction. National prom- 
inence had been given a proposed four-year course in foreign- 
trade work. Notre Dame pointed out that the proposed course 
contained only one semester of English, one semester of history, 
and that covering only the last half-century of our civilization, 
and no philosophy at all. It contained a great variety of tech- 
nical courses in bills of exchange and bills of lading, shipping 
procedure and market technique—all of which, after some pre- 
liminary instruction, can best be learned in a shipping office. Notre 
Dame insisted on a strong cultural background as the most im- 
portant asset of the business ambassador—and has had the satis- 
faction of seeing the trend in business education veer that way 
in the intervening years. 

Now that business is increasingly though unwillingly 
obliged to take into consideration matters that lie outside 
its limited sphere: its relation to government, for instance, 
to labor, to the consumer’s interests—to a degree unheard 
of in former years, the need for this general cultural 
training will become even more apparent. A culture based 
upon religion is the only antidote for a child psychology 
towards life. 





PEAKING of vacations, what is the trouble with our 
British brethren? Says the authoritative Morning 


Post, concerning the month of August: 

The trout refuse to rise, and there is a sort of satiety in the 
atmosphere, as if Nature had eaten too heavily and wanted to 
sleep. The roads, which in old time were an inch deep in white 
dust, are nowadays rather tacky with the heat, and inclined to 
bubble at the seams. Moreover, as they are covered by an un- 
broken procession of motor cars, they are, no doubt, cloaked (as 
the doctors warn us), with exhalations of carbon monoxide. . . 
The sea fronts and sea beaches are a little frowsty and over- 
crowded. 

If thus in the land of Chaucer, come to the States, and 


escape that frowstiness. THE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


Ulysses the Dirty 


Francis Tavsor, S.J. 

GREAT pother has been bubbling up for the past 

twelve years about James Joyce’s writings. He tells 
forlornly in a letter to Dear Mr. Cerf, of Random House, 
who made a scoop on the sale of American copies of 
“ Ulysses,” how he could never get Dublin publishers “ to 
publish anything of mine as I wrote it.” No less than 
twenty-two publishers and printers read the manuscript 
of “ Dubliners,” but not one wished to be entangled in 
the muck. The twenty-second printed it; one “kind” 
person bought out the entire edition; and, since it was 
highly inflammable, the whole edition became burned up. 
Mr. Joyce arrived in Paris, in 1920, in the summer, with 
the voluminous manuscript of ‘“ Ulysses” and his um- 
brella. Miss Sylvia Beach, energetic, ran a small English 
bookshop and lending library, and called herself Shake- 
speare and Co. Brave, she was braver than professional 
publishers. Mr. Joyce says: “‘ She took the manuscript 
and handed it to the printers.” The author’s eyesight, 
those eyes which had evidently seen so many sights, per- 
mitted him to read the proofs himself. He approved of 
his work when the first printed copy was presented to him 
on February 2, in the year 40, James Joyce, otherwise 
1922. 

The book was written in a new technique, in a pseudo- 
English, of words that were sometimes normal, sometimes 
foreign, sometimes archaic, sometimes merely a succes- 
sion of letters, meaningless and inane. Many of the words 
were scummy, scrofulous, putrid, like excrement of the 
mind. The words are listed in the dictionary, but never 
in the writings or on the tongue of anyone except the 
insane, or the lowest human dregs. The critics said how 
brave. The sexual neurotics said how lovely. The normal 
person said I’m sick. 

Mr. Joyce used his words to tell what flowed through 
the minds of three people, Stephen Dedalus, a Dublin 
man in shabby black and cast-off shoes, Leopold Bloom, a 
Dublin Jew, and Marion, who was as the reader suspects 
she was. The flow through their minds continued for 
twenty-four hours, according to the Joyce recording; 
though the events, it may be concluded, summarized 
twenty-four years. What they and the other characters 
thought and imagined, what trivialities, what nonsense, 
what drunken dreams, hallucinations, eroticisms, vulgari- 
ties, blasphemies, silliness, malice, and the like streamed 
through their consciousness and unconsciousness is what 


James Joyce labored for seven years to transmit to 768 | 


closely printed pages. The poor man, with his own dis- 
torted twist of mind, was unable, or did not choose, to 
express this stream of thought intelligibly. Because of 
this, the esoteric critics exclaimed what incomparable art. 
Because of the filthiness that whirled in the stream, those 
seeking to be pornographicized exclaimed what excite- 
ment. And the man with a sound brain and a sound heart 
exclaimed what twaddle and what rot. 
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The book sold in Paris, I am told, for forty dollars 
And so everybody wished to read it, and a lot of literary 
fustians wished to write of it. “ Ulysses” became inter- 
nationally famous. It was barred entry into the United 
States, and that captivated the American imagination and 
aroused the American curiosity, which curiosity is un- 
equalled the world over. The professional defenders of 
literary vice exploiters labored indefatigably to spread the 
mess made by James Joyce before the eyes of all Ameri- 
cans. They arranged a test case which was duly brought 
before John M. Woolsey, United States District Judge. 
His decision that “ ‘ Ulysses’ may, therefore, be admitted 
into the United States,” rendered December 6, 1933, was 
hailed ecstatically by Morris L. Ernst, the legal protagonist 
of literary sexuality, as “the New Deal in the law of let- 
ters,” as “a major event in the history of the struggle 
for free expression,” as raising Judge Woolsey “to the 
level of former Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes as a master of juridical prose,” and other Oriental 
exaggerations. 

In his Foreword to the American edition of “ Ulysses,” 
as in his numerous pleas for unrestricted sexual expres- 
sion, Mr. Ernst is quite distempered. We who disagree 
with him have no desire “ to emasculate literature.” We 
have not tried “to set up the sensibilities of the prudery 
ridden as a criterion for society.” It is not our aim “ to 
reduce the reading matter of adults to the level of adoles- 
cents and subnormal persons,” and we have not, at all, 
“nurtured evasions and sanctimonies.” We desire that 
Mr. Ernst and his authors should not seek “ to phallicize 
literature.”” We have objected to those who “ set up the 
eroticism of the sex ridden as a criterion for society.” It 
is our aim to withstand those who would wish “ to reduce 
the reading matter of adults to the level of pornographers 
and neurotic persons.”’ We are opposed to those “ nurtur- 
ing vilenesses and corruptions.” Then again, Mr. Ernst 
devotes a paragraph to a parallel, that “ the first week of 
December, 1933, will go down in history for two re- 
peals, that of Prohibition and that of the legal compul- 
sion for squeamishness in literature.” Mr. Ernst’s pre- 
occupations would not allow him to see that the Prohibi- 
tion repeal brought, or was intended to bring back, the 
pure in alcohol, not the poisonous stuffs. We have never 
had a Prohibition law against the pure and wholesome in 
literature. His success through Judge Woolsey has opened 
the way for the poisonous and the soul killing in litera- 
ture. 

But it is not Mr. Ernst, though he is a prime mover 
in this immoral crusade against decency, that I would 
discuss. It is Judge Woolsey. In the first place, “ Ulys- 
ses’ was not judged by a jury, but by the Judge alone. 
His decision is worth what he is worth, only less, under 
the circumstances. He read the entire book once, and the 
passages complained of several times; he read its “ satel- 
lite” books; he gave all his spare time, through several 
weeks to reading, and thinking. It was a “ heavy task.” 
He was thus equipped by study. Was he equipped in 
fundamental moralities, was he equipped in psychological 
perceptiveness, was he equipped with the firm conviction 
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of philosophical thought? He was not guided infallibly ; 
he judged as his personal determinants led him. 

The Federal law governing the exclusion of books from 
this country uses but one word, obscene; State laws em- 
ploy as many as seven words in their definitions of objec- 
tionable books. The word obscene, in Judge Woolsey’s 
determination, which he bases on other decisions, is syn- 
onymous with “ pornographic, that is, written for the pur- 
pose of exploiting obscenity.” And that definition, to my 
mind, is wofully loose; but on it, the Judge rendered his 
verdict. He strives to analyze the intent of Joyce in writ- 
ing “ Ulysses” as an entirety, and states: 

Joyce has attempted—it seems to me with astonishing success— 
to show how the screen of consciousness with its ever-shifting 
kaleidoscopic impressions carries, as it were on a plastic palimpsest, 
not only what is in the focus of each man’s observation of actual 
things about him, but also in a penumbral zone residua of past 
impressions, some recent and some drawn up by association from 
the domain of the subconscious. 

Joyce truly attempted this, and, due to the abysmally 
degraded characters whose consciousness he explored, at- 
tempted as an essential part to show how obsessed they 
were with certain organic functions, with erotic impulses 
of the lowest nature, with lewd and vulgar stories and 
incidents, with blasphemies that curdle the blood. These 
references and sections are the point of issue. These, 
Judge Woolsey admits are in the book but excuses as part 
of the entirety of the recital. I wonder that the loyal Irish 
have not risen up in violent protest at his summarizing 
excuse of Joyce: “In respect of the current emergence 
of the theme of sex in the minds of his characters, it 
must always be remembered that his locale was Celtic 
and his season Spring.” As if to say, the sex theme is 
inherent in a Celtic locale. 

Judge Woolsey dove into the labyrinthine mind of 
Joyce, into a crawling diseased mire, as it were, without 
aid of bathysphere, and rose to the surface with the dec- 
laration that Joyce did not intend to exploit obscenity as 
his primary purpose in his entire 768 pages. Was he 
intentionally obscene in 100 pages, or fifty pages? If not 
intentionally, was he actually detailing obscenity in very 
many specified passages? These, the Judge expurgated 
from his mind. Yet these, I repeat, are the passages at 
issue. 

“The Monumental Decision” of Judge Woolsey goes 
on to state that “the meaning of the word obscene as 
legally defined by the Courts is: tending to stir the sex 
impulses or to lead to sexually impure and lustful 
thoughts.” He passes, then, from the subjective standard, 
that of the author’s intent, to what he calls a “ more ob- 
jective standard,” that is, the result on the minds of 
readers. He used as a test for this two friends with aver- 
age sex instincts, “ what the French would call l’homme 
moyen sensuel.” They reported that the book, in its en- 
tirety, did not tend to excite their sexual impulses or 
lustful thoughts. I can well understand that. But I would 
like to understand more about these two “ assessors.” And 
I would like to have assurance that the thousands who 
have read and will read “ Ulysses ” are gauged as they are. 

Martin Conboy, United States Attorney, carried the 
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case of “ Ulysses” to the United States Court of Ap- 
peals. Judges Learned Hand and Augustus N. Hand 
upheld Judge Woolsey in his opinion. Judge Martin T. 
Manton dissented, and declared: “ Who can doubt the 
obscenity of this book after a reading of the passages re- 
ferred to, which are too indecent to add as a footnote to 
this account? Its characterization as obscene should be 
quite unanimous.” 

Mr. Ernst and Judge Woolsey have had their way. 
Most surprisingly, a Catholic critic of standing, most in- 
explicably, pronounces that “ we must recognize that Judge 
Woolsey is right.” He states that the Judge “ won the 
approval of authorities both literary and legal.” He in- 
stances that “the ruling is in harmony with that sound 
principle of Canon Law, namely, that when the bearing 
of the law is adverse it is to be given the narrowest pos- 
sible interpretation.” These are three whoopingly mis- 
leading statements. I counter them with the simple state- 
ment made by one who, in my opinion, is most com- 
petent to judge the book: “ ‘Ulysses’ is against the 
natural law.” 

As far as Catholics are concerned, the case of ‘‘ Ulys- 
ses”’ is quite clear. Judge Woolsey states that the effect 
of the book is “ emetic ;” he does not find it to be “ aphro- 
disiac.” It is truly emetic. Our most emetic reactions 
would be caused not so much by its vulgarity, nor by its 
indecency, but by its rampant blasphemy. Only a person 
who had been a Catholic, only one with an incurably 
diseased mind, could be so diabolically venomous toward 
God, toward the Blessed Sacrament, toward the Virgin 
Mary. But the case of “Ulysses” is closed. All the 
curiosity caused by the extraneous circumstances of its 
being banned is over. It has now subsided into just a 
book. It will be discussed, undoubtedly, in the little 
literary pools of amateurs and young Catholic radicals. 
But for the most part it is in the grave, odorously. 





A Review of Current Books 











‘what he is about. 


Hot News for the Bible Belt 


ARSENAL FOR SKEPTICS. Edited by Richard W’. Hinton. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. Published August 27. 

HE title of this book is a howling misnomer. It is a mixed 

collection of quotations that may be presumed to set the 
untutored mind against Christianity, and specifically against the 
Catholic Church. Any well-bred skeptic who is a skeptic and who 
might happen to read it will, of course, be skeptical, and the 
publisher’s gallant attempt to set him against the Christian re- 
ligion will be love’s labor lost. But Mr. Knopf knows quite well 
It is the Bible Belt he has in mind, those 
remnants of the Ku Klux Klan who may desire to have in handy 
form all the calumnies against our Church which have been printed 
so often in the columns of their favorite Klan scandal sheet. It is 
true that a few flings at Luther and Calvin are thrown in to give 
a species of impartiality, but no reader will mistake the real 
purpose of the book: it is a handbook against the Catholic Church 
that Mr. Knopf has published; make no mistake about that. The 
recipe is simple and familiar: carefully cull from old and dis- 
credited controversialists the striking ‘paragraphs they penned 
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about Popes, saints, monks and nuns, miracles, Jesuits, dogmas, 
casuistry, Inquisition. You will then have quite a number of 
pages from the discredited Andrew D. White, the oft-refuted 
Henry Lea, the scientific forger Haeckel, the obsolete historian 
Gibbon, the partial Lecky. Leave out all the nice things they said 
about us—they would make quite a volume also—and carefully 
shield your readers from all the many refutations with which lit- 
erature abounds. The Klan writers pushed the method to per- 
fection, and Mr. Hinton is a fair disciple of them. Even the 
humorist Mencken is brought out in a passage which the 
“ skeptics ” are supposed to take seriously. Or are they? 

One of the chapter headings is clearly libelous: “The Jesuits 
as Instigators of Murder” (the title is the publisher’s not the 
apostate priest McCabe’s, who is quoted). McCabe, however, 
outlines the ideal method for Mr. Knopf’s skeptics to pursue. It is 
too good to omit: 

The historian, who in considering crimes of the Jesuits, 
demands positive evidence is an ass. Secrecy and the oblit- 
eration of evidence were from the start a vital part of their 
policy. We need to take a reasonable view of the probabil- 
ities, and not go beyond the probabilities. 

Precisely. The admission that there is no evidence against the 
Jesuits is priceless; but under cover of that method, any cowardly 
liar can say what he pleases; and McCabe makes full use of it. 
But there are Jesuits in New York and many cities running uni- 
versities, high schools, periodicals, parishes. They are not 
mythical or absent. They exist—here. If the murder accusation 
in Mr. Knopf’s chapter title is not libelous, and seriously harmful 
to the ministry, what is? When the underworld of the Klan did 
these things, we could smile. But when a supposedly reputable 
publisher like Knopf, even under cover of hatred for Christianity, 
does them, the matter becomes serious. Witrri Parsons. 


The Inner Workings of the System 


SECURITY SPECULATION: ITS ECONOMIC EFFECTS. 
By John T. Flynn. Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. Pub- 
lished August 23. 
M® FLYNN presents the case against security speculation on 
stock exchanges. He has rigidly limited himself to the 
economic effects of speculation in securities, defining it as “an 
operation in which one buys or sells securities with the design to 
make a profit out of the changes in the market price of such secu- 
rities.”. Speculation in securities (principally common stocks) on 
stock exchanges is done by not more than one per cent of the 
population—and it may be nearer one-half of one per cent. The 
effect of that speculation on the remainder of the nation’s popu- 
lation is well known. Further, this speculation for the greater part 
is initiated and whipped up by New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, who are “on one side or the other of the market in almost 
one-half of the trades on the Exchange.” 

Mr. Flynn devotes the first portion of his book to explaining 
(with detailed examples) just how speculation works on stock 
exchanges, especially in the case of the specialists, who have con- 
fidential inside information, yet are allowed to capitalize on that 
information. He concludes that speculation on the present basis 
is “a game between the insiders and the general public, with the 
public shut off from the sources of information about the instant 
shifts and eddies and turns of the market to which the Exchange 
members have immediate access and with the outside public pay- 
ing three, four, and five times as much to play as the members.” 
And almost all of the outsiders who speculate in the market lose 
their money. 

Next the author discusses the economic functions of specula- 
tion, and demolishes arguments that have been erected by stock- 
exchange apologists. For example, it is claimed that security specu- 
lation is essential to keep in flow the capital funds needed for 
industry. But is it? Mr. Flynn goes into great detail on the sub- 
ject, but for the present purpose it is sufficient to know that only 
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3.9 per cent of the outstanding common stock of seven leading steel 
companies (as of December, 1930), or about $60,000,000 out of 
$1,502,715,744, brought any fresh capital funds into that industry. 
This is also true of the railroads, and even more so of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

One of the most interesting chapters is “ The Debt-Making 
Machine,” in which the author states that the stock exchanges are, 
as now operated, “devices for creating excessive debts—claims 
upon property and business enormously in excess of the benefits 
conferred on business.” A classic example is United States Steel. 
When organized, the $508,302,500 common-stock issue was given 
to bankers and other organizers as a bonus. The company re- 
ceived “not one nickel of cash or property” for those shares. 
In thirty years, $1,978,123,236 had been paid to the holders of those 
shares—and that money was extracted from the public through 
higher prices and from the laborers through lower wages. 

In successive chapters, the author explains the mechanics and 
economic effects of manipulation, “making a market,” pegging 
prices, short selling, “the evil of margins” (it is estimated that 
ninety to ninety-five per cent of the activities on the New York 
Stock Exchange are transactions made on borrowed money). In 
the last third of the book, Mr. Flynn critically examines the 
British, French, and German regulation experiments, and finally 
our own Stock Exchange Act of 1934. 

Mr. Flynn presents in this book a new aspect of security specu- 
lation, and one that is especially timely now, when the Govern- 
ment stock-exchange regulation plan is being put into operation. 
The book is clear and complete, with many factual examples. 
There are many valuable appendices. FLoyp ANDERSON. 


Shorter Reviews 

GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. By M. W. 
Jernegan, H. E. Carlson, and A. C. Ross. Longmans, Green and 
Company. $1.96. 

HIS high-school textbook combines the best features of the 

conventional chronological treatment and the unit type of 
organization. In each of the five historical periods selected the 
political and international aspects of our history follow in the main 
the time-topical arrangement. In each of the important units on 
the development of American thirty similar 
topics are handled. There are numerous cross-references and uni- 
fying comments. In these chapters emphasis is placed on popula- 
tion, immigration, and racial elements; the westward movement, 
frontier society, and sectionalism; the nation and the States; and 
on our economic, religious, moral, and cultural development. 
Special stress has been laid on the causes and effects of periods 
of depression and prosperity. Two classes of society have been 
given more space and attention than usual: the farmers and the 
laborers. This requires that a separate unit be devoted to the 
New Deal, emphasizing the extraordinary changes which have 
taken place since March 4, 1933. Nine types of bibliographical 
aids and questions are appended to each unit. Since specialized 
studies are ordinarily lacking in high-school libraries, the books 
for collateral reading have been chosen because of availability. The 
whole text is admirably suited to make history a unifving element 
in the study of the Social Sciences. 1S oe 


civilization about 


THE PLANNED ECONOMY 
Edward Lamb. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company. 


Scions book is interesting as a product of obvious Communist 

propaganda. The author's attitude of mind is shown in such 
expressions as the following: ‘“ The world must look at the Soviet 
Union, for at the present time it is the one truly ‘planned 
economy.’” “Irrespective of what Americans may or may not 
believe about the Soviet Union, the fact remains that it is the one 
country making rapid economic and cultural progress in a world 
stricken by crises of ‘ over-production,’ debt, and ‘lack of leader- 
ship’” (p. 9, italics his). The major part of the hook is not 
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given to discussing the “ planned economy ” at all, but with glori- 
fying everything Soviet; such as the legal system, the “treatment 
of minorities,’ workers’ camps, anti-religious propaganda, etc., in 
conventional style. He concludes that the American masses should 
have “acquired a degree of enlightenment sufficient to overthrow 
the historical but outworn theological, nationalistic, social, and 
economic dogmas.” 

With objectivity thus thrown out of the window, how far does 
he answer the question of the success of a Gosplanned economy ? 
As far as do the usual official explanations. Under the plan, vio- 
lent trade fluctuations are “totally unknown and totally unneces- 
sary” (p. 44; p. 51). “Its condition is that it can only work it 
the agricultural problem is solved satisfactorily” (p. 59). Since 
the Gosplan has so far proved helpless in planning foreign trade, 
since the Russian farm problem has gone steadily from bad to 
worse, neither of these capital propositions seems to be exempli- 
fied. However, Mr. Lamb does convey one bit of interesting in- 
formation (pp. 106-7). The Jews, according to him, are on top 
in Soviet Russia: ‘“ Padolsky and every other member of the 
Foreign Office press censorship bureau are Jews.” 3, Bal 


Books and Authors 


IGHLY readable, packed with human interest is Old Waybills, 

by Alvin F. Harlow. Third in the author’s series on Amer- 
ican transportation and communication, the book is a comprehen- 
sive study of the express companies from their New England in- 
ception in the 1780's, when the stagecoach driver was also express- 
man, down to the modern air express. Particularly interesting is 
the role played by express companies in the development of 
California during the gold-rush era, when express was the sole 
connection between the inland miners and the San Francisco Bay 
area, with letters delivered at a cost of $4 in gold dust. (Apple- 
ton-Century. $5.00.) 

Struggling for gold dust in an atmosphere of dynamite dust is 
the story of many labor conflicts. Louis Adamic has rewritten 
Dynamite: The Story of Class Violence in America (first pub- 
lished in 1931), and has brought it up to date with a chapter on 
the Toledo and other recent strikes, and some postscripts, including 
one on violence as a means of publicity for labor struggles. A 
review in the issue of America for July 11, 1931, said: “ One has 
but to read this graphic story of conflict to realize afresh how 
desperately the social order stands in need of reconstruction and 
how only by a return to the precepts of the Gospel on the part of 
both laborer and employer will class injustice be diminished, the 
struggle be made less bitter, and justice and charity be brought 
to industry.” (Viking Press. $2.00.) 


PIRITUAL dynamite in the form of God’s grace is still blowing 

up obstacles on the road to Truth. In Conversions to the Cath- 
olic Church, Maurice Leahy has gathered from several converts— 
Christopher Hollis, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Father Martindale, Owen 
Francis Dudley, and seven others—their personal reasons for join- 
ing the One True Church, their struggles, and their reactions. 
The book is an interesting addition to convert literature. (Ben- 
ziger. $1.75.) 

Universal appeal will be found in The New International Year 
Book, 1933, edited by Frank H. Vizetelly, a triumph of selection 
and condensation. The subjects range from Athletics to Zoology. 
Events in every nation during 1933, important United States emer- 
gency legislation, sweeping alterations to the monetary system, 
public relief works, and the whole group of organizations destined 
to regulate or succor industry and agriculture are interestingly 
described. The discussion of the Catholic Church, while not 
extensive, reveals a painstaking effort to present accurate informa- 
tion. A colored economic map of Asia is one of the most inter- 
esting of the superb illustrations. Up-to-date as the World’s Fair. 
the Yearbook manifests also as much awareness of antiquity as 
the latest expedition at Gizeh. (Funk and Wagnalls. $6.25.) 
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Recent Non-Fiction 


Tue Revo_tt AGAINST MECHANISM (Hibbert Lectures, 1933). 
By L. P. Jacks. Mechanism takes many forms. We speak of the 
machinery of social, or economic, or religious life. Mind is a 
born rebel against all forms of Mechanism. Such is the author’s 
contention. Dr. Jacks is primarily concerned with the revolt against 
organized religion. Religion, he maintains, is impatient of system; 
it is essentially creative; freedom is the breath of its nostrils. But 
religious dogma and certainty destroy freedom. Hence, the blessed- 
ness of non-conformity. Conformity—even to truth—is so monot- 
onous. With the cry of mechanical tyranny, the author has aband- 
doned reason for imagination, objective dogma for subjective specu- 
lation. He quotes M. Loisy at the very beginning of the lectures, 
preparing for the Modernism that follows. (Macmillan. $1.00) 

St. Ignace pe Loyora. By Paul Dudon. The author of this 
untranslated biography is convinced that Ignatius the man has 
always been obscured by his achievement. Hence he approaches his 
subject with a sharp emphasis upon the elements of Sainthood. 
Drawing largely on Astrain, Tacchi-Venturi, and several new 
documents discovered by Cros, the author attains a sureness and 
novelty that will make this work memorable. Worthy of particu- 
lar notice are the chapters dealing with Loyola’s interior life and 
Catholic spirit. (Paris: Beauchesne.) 

Sweet Lanp. By Lewis Gannett. Enthusiastic Baedecker in 
which the book columnist of the New York Herald Tribune 
renders a prose version of “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” after 
making the Grand Tour with his family in a Ford. He writes at 
Scranton, Niagara, the Fair, the Ozarks; at Santa Fe, he calls 
the famous imported altar a native work, which it isn’t; then, even 
as you and I, he does the Canyon and Hollywood and, on his way 
East, the national parks. The month’s holiday gives him a chance 
to append an interesting list of books about each locality. Ex- 
tremely readable book, with some pleasant pen sketches by the 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 


Recent Fiction 


ENTIRELY SURROUNDED. By Charles Brackett. A 1935 model of 
Swiss Family Robinson. Adults who read Alexander Woollcott, 
Dorothy Parker, and the New Yorker will find plenty of laughs 
in this skit. Also plenty of blushes. It’s about a little group of 
Manhattan wits vacationing on an island, and how they eat, drink, 
sleep, talk, write, quarrel, curse, and gamble—with some emphasis 
upon the cursing and sleeping. The characters are wholly fictional. 
At least that’s what the author claims. (Knopf. $2.00) 

THE KING or THE ArcHERS. By René Bazin. Imbued as always 
with the spirit of Catholicism, the lamented M. Bazin struggles to 
express the anguish of a father over a prodigal daughter and the 
reconciliation that was effected. The scene is provincial, French 
Flanders ; the interludes are competitions for archery perfection. It 
is a sweet, appealing tale. (Macmillan. $3.00) 

Pepicree or Honey. By Barbara Webb. Light summer fiction 
on the Cinderella pattern, with the heroine a person of no im- 
portance and the hero supplied by the F. F. V. The right girl 
marries the wrong man, but shortly afterwards the bridegroom 
is deftly eliminated. Obviously, this leaves the lady free to take 
her proper place among the proud Ransomes of Warrentown. 
(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00) 

Murber IN Cuurcu. By Babette Hughes. The corpse is found, 
for no particular reason, in a Catholic church. Deceased was a 
scientist who had demonstrated theologians to be charlatans, re- 
ligions to be apologies. He had also given some attention to easy- 
going ladies. One of the Tired Business Man’s Library, but 
pretty plainly designed for the rental-library trade. (Appleton- 
Century. $2.00) 

Suavows. By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements. Another 
TBM mystery, but distinguished by an unusual twist. The authors 
are scenario writers, and so they lay their scene on a Hollywood 
movie lot. Faintly touched with satire. ( Appleton-Century. $2.00) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


A Plea for Burke 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Belloc is in error when he states in the issue of AMERICA 
for August 11 that Queen Anne was the first Protestant Queen 
of England. The first Protestant Queen was Mary, wife of 
William of Orange and daughter of James II. 

Mr. Belloc is also in error when he implies that noblemen of 
Catholic faith sat in the House of Lords during the reign of James 
II. Catholic peers had already been excluded from that body by 
the second Test Act of 1678. It is true that this conferred a few 
peerages upon Catholics who were unable to take their seats. One 
of these peerages, the barony of Dormer, was unrepresented in the 
Lords until 1822, when its then holder conformed to the Church 
of England. It has since reverted to Catholic heirs. 

In connection with Catholicism and Peerage history it may be 
of interest to some of your readers to learn that the most widely 
read of Catholic authors of English speech is neither Dryden nor 
Pope nor Newman nor Chesterton nor even Mr. Belloc himself. 
The holder of this unique distinction is Burke, the historian and 
genealogist of the titled and landed families of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The ignorance and prejudice which his calm and 
dispassionate works have dispelled entitles him to be held in the 
most grateful recollection by his coreligionists. After reading 
them it would be difficult for any fair-minded person to retain 
in his mind the traditional Protestant conception of the Church. 
As a boy I was led by God’s grace to read them with intent and 
fascinated interest, and when I was received into the Church they 
and a single volume by Chateaubriand were the only books writ- 
ten by Catholics which I had ever read, with the exception of 
one given to me during my period of instruction. 

Until very recently I had never learned what Burke's religion 
was. Since then I have been of the opinion that he deserves fame 
of a different sort than that which he shares with that best known 
of English Catholic inventors, the still famous Mr. Hansom. 

Pontiac, Mich. Jutrus HerMAN FRAscuH. 


Touring the Pueblos 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

During the past year a professor and group of students at the 
College of Saint Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey discussed plans 
for a tour—to be missionary and as a result educational—through 
the Indian missions of the Southwest. Nearly everyone regarded 
the plan with much dubiousness; in fact they thought we were 
very impractical, for we expected to carry it through on one hun- 
dred dollars apiece: one week to reach Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
chosen as the center, four weeks among the Indians, a week to 
return. And the thing to be proud of, and the marvel is that, 
having kept within the budget, we enjoyed a land unknown to most 
ot us, and glimpsed a perspective of spiritual opportunities un- 
dreamed of heretofore. Between July 6 and August 15 we 
visited twelve pueblos in New Mexico and the Navajo reservation 
of 45,000 Indians in Arizona. We were asked to sing the High 
Mass at the Santo Domingo fiesta dance, the most impressive of 
its kind in the country and the one drawing the greatest number 
of tourists. 

What effect, many ask, did the experiences among these Indians 
produce on the party? We may reply, a most favorable effect. 
One student intends to base her doctorate thesis on material rela- 
tive to that area, for unlimited is the extent which Catholic his- 
tory has played in this section of America. Two of the six intend 
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to apply for Federal school positions, a field wide-open for Cath- 
olic lay people. The realization struck us all that it is not the 
Indians who need our support—the Government looks after them 
well—but the missionaries. To them, who are striving to en- 
lighten these age-old settlers with the Catholic faith, support 
should be directed. 

People do not realize the possibilities of such a trip. They 
think of it as too gigantic, too expensive a plunge. Indeed, more 
ot these Catholic College Tours could be effected if one or two 
would but take the initiative. 

Nutley, N. J. Rita LENIHAN. 


“My Country "Tis of Thee” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I regret to find that your Note and Comment in the issue of 
America for August 11, on the genesis of “ My Country 'Tis of 
Thee” is all wrong ab initio usque ad finem. I overlook the error 
ot calling George V “ His British Majesty” instead of His Brit- 
annic Majesty, and will say, first of all that the ending of the 
Magnificat antiphon for the seventh Sunday after Pentecost is 
“Vivat rex in aeternum,” which certainly does not mean God 
Save the King! The words and music of “God Save the King ” 
were first sung by Henry Carey at a public dinner in 1740: the 
melody was therefore certainly not borrowed from “ Heil Dir 
im Siegerkranz,” which did not make its appearance until Janu- 
ary, 1790, fifty years after Carey. It is possible that Carey’s mel- 
ody is derived from a source going back no farther than 1619. But 
the antiphon in the Liber Usualis, which is in the eighth mode, 
bears no more resemblance to “God Save the King” than it does 
to “John Brown’s Body.” As to the plain-chant melody being 
1,000 years old, I have my doubts about that, because the eighth 
mode is plagal and not authentic, and it remains to be proved that 
the antiphon “ Unxerunt” was sung in the eighth mode in the 
tenth century. Was there not a McGinty of whom it was sung 
“Down Went McGinty to the Bottom of the Sea”? 

New York. RicHArRD TURPIN. 


Pray the Mass 


To the Editor of America: 

Reading the letter concerning “ praying the Mass,” one wonders 
whether the writer of it is really concerned about the exactness 
of the quotation or opposed to the practice of popular participation 
in the Mass. 

The Orate Fratres, a liturgical review, says anent this subject, 
in its June number: 


Certain it is however that the injunction to pray the Mass 
was substantially given by Pius X. In the Italian catechism 
promulgated by him, he expressly states that the best manner 
of assisting at Mass is to accompany the priest in every prayer 
and action of the Sacrifice... . Furthermore, his well-known 
statement concerning the active participation of the Faithful 
in the most holy mysteries cannot be adequately interpreted 
in any other way. The slogan: “ You must not pray at Mass, 
etc.” is merely a convenient manner of summing up an 
incontestable truth which the saintly Pontiff did so much to 
bring to our consciousness. 


Father Ellard, S.J., quoted by the writer as “refraining from 
quoting” the words ascribed to Pius X, wrote in Orate Fratres. 
Vol. I, page 245: “Pius wanted us to pray the Mass. Let a 
famous saying of his be quoted in a setting that deserves to 
become equally famous.” And then he gives a quotation from the 
synod of the Archdiocese of Cologne, 1922, in which the words of 
Pius X are used. 

Father Martindale, S.J., also quoted in the letter mentioned 
above, wrote in the dedication of his book, The Mind of the 
Missal, these words: “After all, as things are, no Missal, no 
Mass.” Father Martindale’s last article in the Orate Fratres 
for January 27, 1934, on the “Mass and the Laity” is evidence 
enough that he is in accord with the slogan: “Pray the Mass,” 
substantially given us by Pope Pius X. 


Prairieburg, Ia. S. J. Kucera. 
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Home News.—The first task undertaken by the Presi- 
dent after his return from the Pacific was to make plans 
to coordinate the various news relief and emergency ac- 
tivities of the Government. After he had conferred with 
General Johnson, Donald Richberg, and Secretary Per- 
kins, it was announced that these plans would be: (1) to 
maintain a balanced control of industry and agriculture 
by coordinating NRA and AAA;; (2) to maintain a proper 
tempo of other emergency boards, including housing, re- 
lief, and public works; and (3) to eliminate conflicts be- 
tween NRA and the Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Justice by giving each a common plan. 
Meanwhile, AAA revised its plans in view of the drought. 
It announced there would be no surplus for export of 
wheat, and that other surpluses were wiped out; and that 
it would allow a five per-cent increase in planted acre- 
age next year. If a surplus occurs it will be stored for 
farmers, and loans granted against it. In the field or 
labor conflict, the Labor Board began hearings in the 
Wheeling area, and ended the trucking strike in Min- 
neapolis by having all sides accept the proposals of the 
special board appointed. On the other hand, the steel 
industry announced its determination to cancel its Code 
because of the labor clauses, which are also unacceptable 
to labor; and the United Textile Workers voted for a 
strike, involving 500,000 workers, including also silk, 
rayon, and wool workers. The President also ordered a 
wage increase for garment workers and a cut in their 
working hours. In view of the shortage he also used his 
powers to decree that there would be no duty on specified 
categories of imported feed for animals. This would 
particularly affect imports from Canada and probably still 
further raise world prices. It was also announced that 
in July food prices in this country had reached their 
highest point, and also that during the same month wages 
and employment had fallen off. The’RFC began a cam- 
paign to induce bankers to speed up loans for industry, 
in view of the hoped-for autumn upturn, on which so 
much depends. On August 24 a reciprocal trade treaty 
was signed between the United States and Cuba, the first 
to be made since Congress gave the President reciprocal 
tariff powers. On August 19, Speaker Rainey, of the 
House of Representatives, died at the age of seventy-four. 


Germans Say Yes.—In the national plebiscite approxi- 
mately ninety per cent of the German voters approved 
Chancelor Hitler’s assumption of supreme power while 
ten per cent opposed it. Out of a possible voting popu- 


lation of 45,473,635, 43,529,710 ballots were cast, 38,- 
362,760 registering approval, 4,295,654 expressing opposi- 
tion: 872,296 ballots were invalid. The strength of the 
opposition to Herr Hitler was double that shown in the 
November 12 plebiscite, when 40,600,243 citizens support- 
ed the Chancelor and 2,101,004 opposed him. By the 
election, the Fuehrer, who four years ago was not even 
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a German citizen, was invested with supreme power, 
power greater than that held by any other modern ruler. 
After the results were fully tabulated, Herr Hitler an- 
nounced his purpose of winning the opposition over with 
“typical Nazi speed.” It was said that one-half of this 
opposition vote came from Catholic sections of Germany. 
In certain English and French circles, the opinion was 
expressed that Von Hindenburg’s “last testament ”’ was 
not genuine. 


Nordic Assault on Christianity—Dr. Paul Joseph 
Goebbel’s newspaper Angriff insinuated that the relatively 
high anti-Hitler vote in the West was due to Catholic 
hostility. It said: “ The Nazi party will now pay in- 
creased attention to those regions.” August Hoppe, a 
leader of Hitler Youth, writing in the Nazi periodical 
Nordland, praised Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, pagan leader. 
“The time has come to take up the fight against Chris- 
tianity,” Herr Hoppe wrote and continued: 

Germans shall and must realize their conversion to Christianity 
was a crime against the race and the people, which put them 
completely at the mercy of powers outside the State. Liberate 
yourselves from the culture of alien priests who want to make 
you the booty of the Jews. Discard the last message of Christian 
training, so destructive to us Nordics, abandon the Jewish-Chris- 
tian conceptions of sin, pity, and loving the enemy. Pity and 
mercy be damned. Praise that which steels. Christianity’s to- 
tality claim is a thing of the past. 

“We ask,” said the journal of the Catholic Diocese of 
Berlin, “ the responsible authorities of the state how these 
utterances of Hitler Youth can possibly be reconciled 
with assurances for positive Christianity recently em- 
phasized by an authoritative voice.” This referred to 
Herr Hitler’s assurance in his Hamburg speech that the 
National Socialist State “ professes positive Christian- 
ity,” and that he would “ make an honest effort to pro- 
tect the two great Christian confessions in their rights.” 
It was said that the Vatican had given German Bishops 
the privilege of ratifying interpretations of the Concordat 
signed in Berlin last June and submitted to the Vatican. 
The dissolution of Catholic Youth in violation of a guar- 
antee of its integrity in the Concordat was reported to 
have made the Catholic Hierarchy reluctant to commit 
itself. 


Schuschnigg Visits Mussolini—The Austrian Chan- 
celor, Dr. Kurt Schuschnigg, and Premier Mussolini of 
Italy held two long conversations on the Central European 
situation at the Villa de Marinis, Florence. After the 
meeting it was announced that the two statesmen found 
themselves in complete agreement on the necessity for 
maintaining Austria’s independence and on the method 
to be adopted to safeguard her integrity. In the eco- 
nomic sphere they reasserted their faith in the benefits 
of the Rome protocols among Italy, Austria and Hungary, 
declaring that these agreements must be enlarged in scope 
as well as intensified in their application. In order to 
perfect spiritual and cultural relations between Italy and 
Austria they agreed to exchange university professors, 
students, tourists, artists, books and the like. The visit 
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lasted less than six hours. After the conferences Premier 
Mussolini sped back by automobile to the scene of the 
army maneuvers, while Dr. Schuschnigg in another auto- 
mobile proceeded leisurely to Genoa and Nice. He did 
not stop at Viareggio, where the former Empress Zita 
of Austria was staying. Questioned upon his arrival at 
Nice about the possibilities of a Hapsburg restoration, 
Dr. Schuschnigg, who has marked monarchist leanings, 
declared that Archduke Otto’s eventual enthronement 
was “not even mentioned during the conversations.” 
Official circles in Vienna expressed satisfaction that Mus- 
solini’s guarantee of complete internal autonomy for 
Austria precluded all question of a plebiscite or general 
election as the Germans had recently advocated. When 
the German Minister to Austria, Col. Von Papen, pre- 
sented his credentials to President Miklas, there was a 
noticeable lack of ceremony. In the meantime, the Italian 
troops were removed from the Austrian border. The 
Styrian local Government ordered the seizure of all prop- 
erty owned by Dr. Anton Rintelen, former Minister to 
Italy, who was arrested in connection with the Nazi 
putsch. The ring-leader of the attack on Ravag, Vienna 
radio building, was executed, while his accomplices were 
sentenced to life imprisonment. On August 19, the Holy 
Father, receiving 200 Austrian students, bestowed a spe- 
cial blessing on the entire Austrian people and observed 
that Austria was particularly dear to him “in these sad 
times.” 


Jewish World Conference.—At the opening session 
on August 20 of a World Jewish Conference meeting in 
Geneva, Dr. Nahum Goldmann, president of a committee 
of Jewish delegations, called for a united Jewry to com- 
bat against force and brutality; and described the situa- 
tion of the Jews in gloomy terms. The following day the 
conference issued a communiqué asking for an interna- 
tional center which would direct all action of world Jewry 
against discrimination and for the promotion of the boy- 
cott against German goods. Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of 
New York, while he denied reports of plans of a Jewish 
“ super-government,” told the Jews that they must stand 
together against their foes. A statement was issued by 
Morris D. Waldman, secretary of the American Jewish 
Committee, denouncing the action of the Conference and 
Rabbi Wise, and denying that it represented Jewish opin- 
ion in the United States, several of whose major organi- 
zations had nothing to do with the Conference. Samuel 
Untermyer, of New York, pointed out in a cable that 
the support of the boycott came principally from non- 
Jewish groups, religious and labor. 


Cuban Government Under Fire.—In a rift over the 
appointment of mayors, a very high percentage being 
Nationalists, the Cabinet was faced with another crisis 


through the resignation of Dr. Daniel Compte, Secretary 


of Public Works, and Dr. Santiago Verdeja, Secretary of 
Health, both Menocalists. President Mendieta accepted 


the resignations which left his Cabinet with the support 
only of his own Nacionalistas and the small group of 
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followers of Dr. Miguel Gomez, Mayor of Havana and 
a member of the Cabinet. The political unrest was 
aggravated by the discovery of a military conspiracy which 
resulted in the killing, while resisting arrest, of Lieutenant 
Colonel Mario Hernandez, chief of the Pinar del Rio 
military post and the arrest and court-martial of Major 
Angel Echevarria and Captain Augustin Erice at Camp 
Columbia, near Havana. 


Irish Fight Annuities.—Farmers and cattle raisers 
adversely affected by the closing of the British markets 
due to the trade war between the Irish Free State and 
Great Britain, expressed their dissatisfaction by refusing 
to pay the land annuity tax. When the sheriffs attempted 
to seize cattle in payment, the farmers resisted. The 
most serious outbreaks were in Cork. Following these 
demonstrations, which they had also instigated, members 
of the United Ireland party led by General Owen O'Duffy 
passed resolutions at the annual party conference demand- 
ing that “ collection of land annuities, rates on agricultural 
lands and all rents of laborers’ cottages be stopped,” until 
normal trade conditions, that is, resumption of trade with 
England, be established. The conference also ‘advocated 
resistance to seizures made by the police and military of 
cattle and stock. The League of Youth, or Blue Shirts, 
seized on these disputes to make demonstrations against 
the Government, and engaged, or were engaged, in riot- 
ings in Dublin and elsewhere. It was reported that the 
de Valera Government was considering anew the sup- 
pression of the Blue Shirts under the Public Security Act. 
Meanwhile, Dublin continued without its daily newspapers. 
The strike of pressmen, clerks, and circulation men, which 
began in the latter part of July, remained unsettled. The 
strikers demanded an increase in wages and shorter hours. 
About 1,500 workers were involved, and the three morn- 
ing newspapers and the evening paper were forced to 
cease their issues. 


French Trade Balance.—An article contributed to the 
financial newspaper Information by David Lloyd-George 
caused a good deal of excitement and some resentment 
in Paris, especially in Government circles, during the 
past two weks. In the course of a discussion of present 
European affairs, Mr. Lloyd-George hurled a rather se- 
rious charge at French bureaus, claiming that no one 
could ever obtain sincere statistics on French trade and 
industry. It is impossible, said the former Prime Minis- 
ter, to “ find any authentic and exact information on the 
number of French workmen in employment or on the 
production of French factories or in the reports of French 
banks, as it is possible to do with English, American, and 
German industries.” Nevertheless, just as Paris was dis- 
cussing this statement, economic circles chose to publish 
the newest statistics on French imports and exports for 
the month of July. The figures showed that France con- 
tinued to reduce her unfavorable balance of trade, but that 
the reduction was made possible only by the reduction of 
imports. During July this year, France imported 1,714,- 
000,000 francs’ worth of goods—a drop of almost 500,- 
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000,000 francs under the July statistics of last year. 
Exports fell off about 115,000,000 francs—the difference 
between 1,466,000,000 in July, 1933, and 1,351,000,000 
in July, 1934. In round numbers this July’s trade deficit 
amounted to 363,000,000 francs as against a deficit last 
July of 746,000,000. Obviously this was an enormous 
reduction, but economic observers were not encouraged 
by it, since they pointed out that reduced imports neces- 
sarily mean reduced business, because the nation imports 
raw materials for later export as finished goods. Busi- 
ness, however, was somewhat heartened by the figures 
showing that the French colonies and protectorates were 
continuing their trade with France. About twenty-seven 
per cent of the nation’s foreign commerce was due to 


the colonies. 


Soviet and Manchukuo.—The bickerings continued 
between the Russian and the Japanese Governments con- 
cerning the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway to the 
Government of Manchukuo. The Japanese were consid- 
ering issuing warnings against the provocative actions of 
the Russians, and reported them as uttering threats. The 
Soviet press professed fears of aggression, sabotage, and 
illegal seizures upon the part of the Japanese ; and claimed 
to have been more conciliatory. In the meanwhile, the 
price difference gradually decreased, though further nego- 
tiations were refused by Manchukuo. On August 23, the 
Soviet Government made a direct protest to Japan, bitterly 
complaining about the arrest of Soviet citizens on the 
railway, and another protest to the Manchukuo Govern- 
ment itself. The tone of these communications bore wit- 
ness to the extreme gravity of the situation. 


Greek Coup d’Etat Halted.—The last week of August 
found the Government uneasy over a movement to estab- 
lish a dictatorship of Gen. Nicholas Plastiras. However, 
the attempt proved abortive, and Minister of War Gen- 
eral Condylis was able to state, following the arrest of 
more than two dozen army officers, some of them of high 
rank, that “the situation is entirely under the Govern- 
ment’s control.’’ Charges of high treason were launched 
against sixteen of those arrested. 


Mexico.—The plan to revise Article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion so that education would be completely under the 
control of the ruling party, and exclude all possibility of 
any religious education, began to meet with opposition. 
In the University of Mexico, which won its autonomy 
in 1933, after a series of violent revolts, the Mexican 
Federation of University Students adopted a resolution 
by a vote of 8 to 1, denouncing the proposed changes, 
on the ground that they would again destroy academic 
freedom, and would substitute an obligatory doctrinaire 
Socialist education for the secular education now pre- 
The resolution protests against “any at- 


“ 


vailing there. 


tempt that may be made to subject the institution and its 
members to rules of thought and action not adopted freely 
by the University itself.” The protest was concurred in 
by the Rector of the University himself. 
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Australia Prepares for Election—A_ three-cornered 
contest has been waged in the campaign before the Com- 
monwealth elections to be held on September 13. The 
United Australia party, headed by the Prime Minister, 
Joseph A. Lyons, based its appeal on its record of eco- 
nomic recovery through honoring the national and State 
obligations which the former Labor Government sought 
to repudiate. It declared its policy to maintain existing 
banking systems, as against the Labor proposal for na- 
tionalization of the banks, and pledged itself to further 
measures to relieve unemployment and to create public 
works. The Country party, which had given support to 
Mr. Lyons, in this campaign attacked the Government for 
its banking program. The Labor party suffered from 
divided leadership, between the conservatives led by 
former Prime Minister Scullin and the radical elements 
under John T. Lang. 


Wheat Agreements.—The international wheat confer- 
ence sitting in London finished its session on August 22, 
with the hope of coming to a general settlement in No- 
vember among the twenty-one nations composing it. It 
was unable to reach an agreement as to quotas or acre- 
age reduction, chiefly owing to Argentina’s refusal to 
either plan. It approved proposals tending toward the 
establishment of quarterly wheat-export quotas, together 
with the study of the problems of balanced production and 
consumption, and the fixing of a world quota with pro- 
vision for reserves. 


United States Joins I. L. O.—Official acceptance by 
the United States Government of the invitation to become 
a member of the International Labor Organization at 
Geneva was delivered by the American Consul in Geneva 
on August 20 to the acting director of the International 
Labor Office, E. J. Phelan. An official representative 
will be appointed by President Roosevelt to sit with the 
organization. The I. L. O. exists for the purpose of pro- 
moting international understanding of labor problems and 
interchanging labor information among nations. 





In the concluding instalment of his study of 
John Hawkins, Hilaire Belloc will pick up the 
story where he left it two weeks ago, in a paper 
which bears the title, “ John Hawkins: Conspira- 
tor or Spy?” 

William Thomas Walsh, the well-known writer, 
will contribute a sprightly price to which he has 
given the title of “ Pythagoras and Church Col- 
lections.” 

Joseph F. Thorning will present a rapid and 
masterly survey of world conditions in order to 
answer the question he puts himself in the title 
“ America Self-Contained? ” 

“ The Sesquicentennial of the American Hier- 
archy ” connotes an event that passed almost with- 
out notice in June. It will receive a fitting treat- 
ment from the hands of Dr. Peter Guilday, of 
the Catholic University. 

















